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THE MANIFOLD DIFFICULTIEs that confront the 
student of Akkadian linguistics have no parallel 
elsewhere in Semitic. The enormous time span 
involved, the number of dialects encountered, and 
the variety and amount of source material that 
must be sifted and evaluated are only one aspect 
of the problem. Another drawback stems from 
the character and history of the cuneiform script 
and from its many uncertainties and ambiguities. 
Finally, but by no means of least consequence, 
Akkadian must often be viewed through an inter- 
vening screen of another language. For the pho- 
nology, lexical data, and syntactic features of 
Sumerian — even sundry details of Sumerian cul- 
ture— may prove to be influences which the stu- 
dent of Akkadian linguistics cannot leave out of 
account. In these circumstances it would not be 
realistic to take a harsh view of the achievements 
of the older Akkadian grammarians. Indeed, it is 
surprising and gratifying that an outline such as 
Ungnad’s Grammatik des Akkadischen attained a 
telatively high level of accomplishment. 

If we ignore, however, the incidental difficulties 
and consider only the actual achievements in other 
fields of Semitic linguistics we cannot but conclude 
that Akkadian has lagged in this respect far behind 
its sister languages. This is most clearly apparent 
in comparison with Biblical Hebrew, which has 
had, to be sure, the benefit of many centuries of 
prior investigation ; moreover, the source material 
that bears on Biblical Hebrew is but a fraction of 
the relevant Akkadian accumulation. Nevertheless, 
there are still serious gaps in our understanding of 
Hebrew linguistics. Of the current standard works 
on the subject, the work of Bauer and Leander has 
been greatly overrated.2 The far more competent 
contribution of Bergstrisser, in a substantive as 





*The latest known text has been dated to A.D. 50, ef. 
Orientalia 22 (1953), 113. 

*H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der 
hebrdischen Sprache (Halle, 1922). Much that is sound 
in this work is merely a competent restatement of previ- 
ous findings, whereas the original observations and sug- 
gestions often fail to stand the test of closer inquiry. 
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well as in a technical sense, could not be com- 
pleted by reason of the author’s untimely death.® 
That even this work left much to be desired, 
Bergstrasser would have been the first to concede. 

In 1952 there appeared two studies which jointly 
mark a great advance in the study of Akkadian 
linguistics. The first of these to come out was 
Wolfram von Soden’s Grundriss der Akkadischen 
Grammatik.t The other, much slighter in scope 
and over-all significance, is I. J. Gelb’s Old Akka- 
dian Writing and Grammar.’ Gelb’s monograph, 
as its title indicates, deals only with the earliest 
of the several major chronological stages of the 
language, for which little source material is as yet 
extant. But this study is important for this reason, 
among others: a satisfactory analysis of the lan- 
guage as a whole must await the competent evalua- 
tion of its principal dialects, and we have in this 
instance such an evaluation of the initial link. 
Von Soden’s book, on the other hand, attempts a 
comprehensive survey of the entire span of Akka- 
dian. The author is fully aware of the need for 
further investigations of the individual dialects. 
His own presentation leans heavily on Old Baby- 
lonian. Nevertheless, it will probably be a long 
time before the present Grundriss is superseded. 

The following remarks are in the nature of 
selected marginal notes to the two publications 
just cited. Von Soden’s work will be taken up first. 


I 


Even a brief examination of GAG is likely to 
persuade the reader that here is a contribution 
which should be welcomed with enthusiasm. The 
author’s fruitful preoccupation with the subject 





3G. Bergstriisser, Hebradische Grammatik (Leipzig) : 
Part I (Phonetik, 1918); Part II (Verbum, 1929). See 
also the same author’s FHinfiihrung in die semitischen 
Sprachen (Miinchen, 1928). 

‘ Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome, 1952. Pp. 274 
+51*. Abbr.: GAG. 

5 Materials for the Akkadian Dictionary II, University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 234 (offset process). 
Abbr.: MAD II. 


2 
i 
we 
3 
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goes back to his Der hymnisch-epische Dialekt des 
Akkadischen, which appeared over twenty years 
ago.® Since then von Soden has labored faithfully 
on various phases of Akkadian linguistics—gram- 
mar, lexicography, text interpretation. Although 
it is founded on Old Babylonian—as was just indi- 
cated—von Soden’s book is alive, nevertheless, to 
the dialectal differences which Akkadian exhibits 
from period to period and from region to region. 
The forms discussed reflect a fresh analysis of 
both the meaning and the morphology. Moreover, 
for the first time in the history of the discipline 
proper attention has been given to the syntax. 
Indeed, it may not be invidious to state that von 
Soden’s present contribution to Akkadian com- 
pares on the whole favorably with Bergstrasser’s 
work on Hebrew. There are, of course, noteworthy 
differences. Bergstrisser was a linguist first and 
foremost. Von Soden comes closer to represent- 
ing the traditional type of grammarian. Interest- 
ingly enough, both Bergstrisser’? and von Soden, 
writing twenty-four years apart, stress their in- 
debtedness to Benno Landsberger. In fact, von 
Soden dedicates his volume, generously and appro- 
priately, to his former teacher. 

In the present state of our knowledge of the 


subject, any contribution to Akkadian linguistics, 
however outstanding its merits, is bound to en- 
counter serious trouble on more counts than one. 
All other Semitic languages, incomparably better 
cultivated though each of them may be in contrast 
to Akkadian, run up against the same kind of 


difficulty. It is thus natural that von Soden’s 
work should raise its full complement of problems. 
Since the merits of this book are apparent at first 
glance, whereas its limitations are less self-evident, 
it would seem constructive to concentrate at this 
time on a few of the points which are in need of 
further discussion. I hasten to add that in virtu- 
ally each of the instances to be touched upon 
(excepting the first), the question is not one of a 
palpable error but rather one of a choice of proba- 
bilities. It is my belief, however, that von Soden’s 
answer in these instances is not the best available 
solution and that he made his own choice without 
adequate justification or sufficient attention to 
possible alternatives. 

Out of the many issues that appear to me to 


*Part I: ZA 40 (1931), 163-227; Part II: ZA 41 
(1932/33), 90-183. 
7 Kinfiihrung, p. x. 
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require further comment I have selected the fol- 
lowing five: (1) The phoneme h. (2) The §-sounds, 
(3) Three old kinship terms. (4) Adverbial forms 
or cases? (5) The so-called weak verbs. A num- 
ber of incidental minor observations have been 
combined, lastly, under (6) Miscellanea. 


1. To begin with the least consequential point, 
von Soden is clearly in error when he lists the 
phoneme [h] with the laryngeals (8h, 23b, 25). 
This procedure obliges the author to regard as 
exceptional the fact of the preservation of this 
sound in Akkadian, as contrasted with the reduc- 
tion of the laryngeals to ’. Actuallly, the sound 
[h]*® is a velar which does not pattern with the 
laryngeals at all and did not, therefore, partici- 
pate in the reduction to’. The confusion on this 
point is perhaps due ultimately to Hebrew where 
inherited velar [*h] did coalesce with the laryngeal 
[h] and thus became a member of the laryngeal 
class. But no such coalescence took place in 
Akkadian. 


2. The problem of the sibilants, an old crux 
throughout Semitic, is especially complex in Akka- 
dian. The two phonemes [*8] and [*8] are highly 
unstable, except in South Arabic.*° Elsewhere, 
[*$], apparently a palatal sibilant intermediate 
between [8] and [s],?* has shifted to either of 
these two sounds. Inherited [*8] and [*S] are 
chiastically reversed as between Arabic and North- 
west Semitic. There is, furthermore, the puzzling 
evidence of the Ugaritic ABC,’? where the tradi- 
tional place of § in the Canaanite alphabet is held 
this time by ¢,'* whereas §—which represents both 





§ Brackets designate phonemes. Citations within paren- 
theses refer to the pertinent paragraphs and their 
subdivisions in GAG. 

°Cf. Bergstrisser, Hinfiihrung, 4. Hebrew, which 
eventually merged this phoneme with [h], came to 
employ the slot vacated by it for the non-phonemic 
alternant of [k], viz., k. 

1°Tt is noteworthy that the Ugaritic ABC places 4 
between k and 1, whereas the place elsewhere occupied 
by in is here given over to ¢; cf. BASOR 121 (1951), 
17, 19. 

11 Bergstriisser, Hinfiihrung, p. xiv. 
sound is said to be a lateral, ibid., 126. 

12 Cf. note 10. 

18 This is the accepted conventional symbol. It should 
not be taken to imply that the underlying sound was 
necessarily the interdental spirant. It was, however, 
plainly distinct from that sibilant which Ugaritic repre 
sents by its &. 


In Mehri the 











[*8] and [*S]—Jis placed in the Ugaritic order 
between k& and 1. Moreover, etymological [*t] 
disappears eventually from Northwest Semitic, 
becoming [8] in Canaanite and [t] in Aramaic. 

In Akkadian the problem of the sibilants is 
further complicated by the history of the cunei- 
form syllabary in which these sounds are reflected. 
By Old Babylonian times, if we disregard the 
added difficulty of the pertinent emphatics, we 
have relatively stable writings for [z], [s], and 
[8]..* By then, too, [8] had become the joint 
product of three Primitive Semitic phonemes: 
[#8] or §,, as in *ham8- ‘five’; [*$] or %., as in 
*agr- ‘ten’; and [t] or §3, as in *talat- ‘three.’ 
The same process is evidenced in Phoenician, 
where the letter § does duty for the identical 
three inherited sounds. 

When we go back, however, to Old Akkadian, 
all appears to be confusion at first glance. The 
Z-set of signs may be used for [z] as well as [s]; 
e.g., hu-ZU-ZI-i5 = hussusig ‘for the purpose of 
noting.’ On the other hand, the S-set, which is 
later used predominantly for [s], is employed in 
Old Akkadian for older [*8] and [*6], i.e., 81-25 
e.g., SU-gu-un (from sakaénum, with §,) and 
1-SI-im (from *sim, with §.). In marked contrast, 
the S-series expresses etymological [*t] with con- 
siderable regularity; e.g., u-SA-bu (from *wtb, 
with §,).7® These are the prevailing norms although 
the usage is not invariably consistent. 

It follows that the charge of outright confusion 
which used to be leveled at Old Akkadian on ac- 
count of its graphic treatment of the sibilants *7 
has to be withdrawn. The normal writing of & 
by means of the S-set shows definite method. The 
same conclusion is enforced by the writing of the 
various forms of the relative pronoun s@ with S8, 
and of the forms of the demonstrative-personal si 
with 8,78 particularly since the difference in writ- 
ing corresponds to far-reaching differences in syn- 
tax and inflection.‘° It is thus clear that the 


* Except that written z may stand.also for [-ss-], 
ef. A. Goetze, Orientalia 6 (1937), 12 ff. 

** For the subscript numbers cf. A. Ungnad, Materi- 
alien zur altakkadischen Sprache (1916), 22 ff. (abbr.: 
MAS). 

** For these and other examples cf. Ungnad, MAS, 22; 
Gelb, MAD II, 48 ff. 

*7 MAS, 24. 

** Involving more than one set of S-signs; e.g., SU 
and SU,. For Gelb’s attempt to account for such dupli- 
cation, see below. 

* Contrast GAG (44c, under 3rd person) with (46b). 
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respective sibilants were also phonemically distinct. 
Old Akkadian orthography becomes accordingly a 
potentially valuable witness of phonetic condi- 
tions which were to disappear later on. But that 
orthography was influenced, in turn, by underly- 
ing Sumerian usages. If we knew more about the 
sounds of Sumerian we should be in a better posi- 
tion to cope with the problems of Akkadian pho- 
nology. As it is, the equation involves unknown 
factors on both sides. Indeed, Sumerian phonology 
can be illuminated to some extent by the orthog- 
raphy of Akkadian. Thus the fact that Old Akka- 
dian employs the Z-signs for [s] as well as [z] is 
a strong hint that voice could not have been a fac- 
tor with the sibilants of Sumerian any more than 
it appears to have been a factor with the Sumerian 
stops.*° The S-signs were available at any rate, for 
other purposes. How were they actually utilized? 

F. Thureau-Dangin was the first to realize that 
Old Akkadian employed the S-series for §,-, and 
the S-series for §3.21, This observation has been 
amply confirmed. But the distinction involved is 
clear only in its graphic aspect. When it comes 
to pronunciation, the orthography alone can tell 
us nothing about how §; was sounded. Was it still 
the interdental spirant of Primitive Semitic, or 
had the sound already shifted to a sibilant? And 
as for the product of the palatal sibilants in Old 
Akkadian, was the joint result a §or as? Thureau- 
Dangin left this particular point open.” I followed 
suit in a number of incidental discussions.”* Gelb 
would seem to favor §.*4 

Von Soden is of a different opinion. While con- 
ceding that [*t] was expressed in writing as S— 
indeed, he does not exclude the possibility that the 
interdental spirant may still have been sounded,” 





The two sets of pronouns in question were, accordingly, 
altogether different at the start and never exactly alike 
even in the late periods of the language. 

20See B. Landsberger, Materialien zum sumerischen 
Lexikon, II (Roma, 1951), 28; Gelb, MAD II, 42. Note 
also that the Nuzi orthography, which goes back in part 
to sources close to Old Akkadian, employs Z for both 
[z] and [s], cf. Goetze, Language 14 (1938), 136 and 
Speiser, JAOS 58 (1938), 187 ff. 

2 RA 30 (1933), 93 ff.; cf. also RA 23 (1926), 28 f. 

22RA 30, 93. 

28 Cf. especially JAOS 58 (1938), 175-92. 

24 MAD II, 48, and particularly 52 where only &,, and 
not &, is posited for the underlying Sumerian. 

25 The question is more than academic for it has its 
practical aspects. If [t] had not yet shifted to [8], it 
becomes that much less likely that Akkadian had merged 






+ 
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ef. (30a)—he states explicitly that §,;.. was in fact 
[S$] (passim). This position is by no means un- 
tenable. Von Soden, however, has said nothing 
directly to justify it, and the circumstantial argu- 
ments which are included are capable of more than 
one kind of interpretation. 

Perhaps the most cogent argument in favor of 
the value [S$] for Old Akkadian §,_, is this: when 
a form ending in a dental or sibilant takes on 
pronominal endings with initial §- (< §,), the re- 
sulting sound is usually, though not always, -ss- 
in Old Babylonian and the later dialects (30f, 65b, 
85b). The Old Akkadian writing in such instances 
is 8(S)-, which is ambiguous; but it may also be 
-Z- (e.g., i-ZU < id-8u),?* which indicates -ss-.?? 
In other words, the change from palatal (8:-.) to 
alveolar (s) sibilant in such combinations was 
already in progress. If the sibilant component of 
the possessive pronoun was § and not §, the result- 
ing -ss- might thus be explained as due to regres- 
sive assimilation: *balat-Su > *balassu > balassu. 
Yet this is valid only if we assume that § was very 
close to s or in effect identical with it. The evidence 
that this was so is lacking. 

As against the reasoning just given, there is 
another possibility. If the pronoun contained [8], 
it would be assimilated partially to a preceding 
dental stop or alveolar sibilant at the same time 
that the other sound was being partially assimi- 
lated to the palatal sibilant which followed; e. g., 
*warkat-Su > warkassu (written wa-ar-ka-zu) CH 
VIII 64; *urakkis-Su > urakkissu (written t-ra- 
ak-ki-zu) CH XXIr 76.7° The meeting ground 
in all such instances was the alveolar sibilant, i. e., 
[s]. It should be added that the sequence of form- 
final dental plus initial §,. was very common in 
view of the feminine ending in -at, so that a strong 
analogic factor was present for extending the as- 
similatory process to other combinations, including 
-8§-. Note, moreover, that assimilation may be re- 
sisted, not only where the cluster consists of an 


its inherited [3] with [8], in that the first was free 
from any competitive pressure. 

20 Cf. MAD IT, 164. 

27 The same is true of Old Babylonian, cf. Goetze, 
Orientalia 6, 14. 

28 For these and other examples cf. Goetze, ibid. But 
Goetze’s statement (note 14) that the Old Akkadian 
writing of this suffix indicates a spoken [s] would seem 
to beg the question. The value of the S-series in Old 
Akkadian remains to be established. It scarcely stood 
for [s] pure and simple. 


original -[*t]+[*8]- (e.g., OB Salus-Su ‘a third 
of it,” GAG 30f), but also where it involves the 
sequence -[*8]+[*8]- (e.g., OB wlabbissu ‘he 
clothed him,’ GAG 84b; for other examples see 
MAD II, 164). Lastly, -st-, or the reverse se- 
quence of sibilant plus dental, yields -ss- in Late 
Assyrian, thus furnishing independent proof that 
double -ss- could result from such a combination.” 

In any event, von Soden’s assumption that 5,-, 
had the value of § in Old Akkadian is not the only, 
nor even the most plausible, solution of the prob- 
lem. It suffers also from this added difficulty: 
we have to operate first with the submergence of 
§ in §—which is without established parallel else- 
where in Semitic—and then with the return shift 
of the joint product to §, at a time when § had 
already been engaged to represent inherited [t].*° 
The issue is ambiguous at best. It certainly admits 
of other solutions than the one which von Soden 
has given. 


3. The common Semitic kinship terms for 
‘father,’ ‘brother,’ and ‘father-in-law’ cannot be 
normalized as biconsonantal roots with short 
vowels, under the type pas (541). They point 
plainly to Primitive Semitic forms that were 
either dissyllabic from the start, i. e., *’abi, *ahi, 
*hami,** or had originally a semivowel as their 
third radical, i. e., **abw, **ahw, *hamw.** Although 
atypical, these forms resisted leveling precisely be- 
cause they stemmed from the oldest stratum of 
Semitic. Once this is realized, the morphological 
peculiarities of the three nouns in question become 
self-explanatory; Akk. ahdtu, Heb. ’ahdt ‘sister’ 
cease to appear irregular. Failure to take due 
notice of this established fact of Comparative 
Semitic has caused von Soden to list all three 
nouns as exceptions (64c).** What is unusual 
about them is their starting point, which does not 
figure, however, in the discussion. 


2° Assuming, of course, that Assyrian § did not repre- 
sent spoken [s]. 

3° Does the development of Sumer from Sumerian Kien- 
gi(r) tell us anything about the phonetic value of the 
S-series in Sumerian? See, provisionally, Speiser, Meso- 
potamian Origins (1930), 55. 

3 Sneiser, JAOS 56 (1936), 40 and Language 14 
(1938), 195. 

82 J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen (1889), 3. 

33 Cf, also (60b, note); isdtum ‘fire’ is a disturbed 
form, as is indicated by the plural isatatum. 
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4. It is far from certain that the Akk. termi- 
native in -i and locative in -u(m) can be classified 
as cases (63a), on a par with the common case- 
forms which are characterized by the endings -u, 
i, and -a. All five, to be sure, designate relations 
which some languages outside Semitic group to- 
gether under a homogeneous system. Here, how- 
ever, there are certain hints which would seem to 
militate against a like assumption for Akkadian 
and, by extension, for Semitic in general. 

Von Soden himself points out that the termi- 
native and the locative, unlike the commonly 
recognized cases, undergo no changes as between 
the absolute and the construct. While i would 
not have been affected in. any event, the locative 
in -u could have been so differentiated, if required. 
Furthermore, forms of the type im-ts-am ‘ daily,’ 
which are relatively popular throughout Akkadian, 
would carry two cases simultaneously if -i§ is con- 
sidered one of them. These circumstances alone 
would seem to suffice to relegate the terminative 
and the locative designations to the category of 
adverbial formations, which in Semitic are often 
equivalent to constructions having a ‘ preposi- 
tional’ force. In such constructions the effect of 
a preposition remains alive as if the affix had not 
fused closely enough with the head noun. There 
is no similar hangover with the case endings 
proper. 

Apart from the considerations just cited, there 
is a form in Hebrew which may shed some light on 
the subject. I refer to the so-called “hé locale,” 
an almost exact analogue of the Akkadian is- 
form.** Heb. *arsdh ** ‘earthwards,’ and the other 
forms of the same type conform in every detail 
except etymology to the terminative formations of 
Akkadian. Now one of the distinctive features 
of the Hebrew form (which is basically termina- 
tive) is its recessive accent. There is no exception 
to this rule. To be sure, since Hebrew lost its 
actual case endings, direct evidence regarding the 
accentual history of case-forms is not available. 
Nevertheless, presumed vestigial examples of old 
case-forms, e. g., yomam ‘daily’** (cf. Akk. im- 


**T have dealt with this point at greater length in an 
article which is scheduled to appear in the forthcoming 
Cassuto Volume. 

35] normalize the -h as sounded (not a vowel letter), 
on the evidence of Ugaritic where the writing is conso- 
nantal. 

°° Cf. Bauer-Leander, 522 ff. 


w§-am) lend color to the assumption that nouns 
with regular case endings had not been subjected 
in early Hebrew to special accentual conditions. 
The atypical stress, then, of the Hebrew termina- 
tive would tend to suggest that we are dealing 
here with a construction outside the limits of 
nominal declension. The probability is enhanced, 
therefore, that in Akkadian, too, the terminative 
(if not necessarily the locative) should be classified 
apart from the regular case relations. 


5. In his analysis of the so-called “weak” 
verbs (14a, 54i, 100, 103) von Soden diverges 
markedly from many Assyriologists and general 
Semitists. It must be conceded at the outset that 
the subject is perplexing and difficult in many 
ways. Because so much about it remains obscure, 
a fresh approach to it holds out the promise of 
notable achievement. It involves, however, at the 
same time a corresponding degree of risk. 

A full discussion of the problems raised by von 
Soden’s treatment of the weak verbs would be out- 
side the scope of this brief account. The remarks 
which follow touch only on a few of the salient 
features. An effort has been made, however, to 
include as many of the essential points as may be 
necessary for a balanced appraisal of von Soden’s 
position. 

The weak verbs are generally understood to 
comprise those stems that exhibit serious depart- 
ures from the prevailing norm; e. g., those with 
a semivowel as radical in initial or final position, 
the so-called hollow verbs, and the verbs with the 
second radical repeated. Von Soden’s definition 
is more sweeping. He defines as weak all the 
stems which consisted originally of two consonants 
and a vowel (100a). The problem, of course, is 
to reconstruct the original stems and separate the 
weak from the strong. In many instances this 
means going back to the prehistoric stage of 
Semitic. Since the trail-markers for such a journey 
into the preliterate past are few, the success of the 
venture is necessarily doubtful. 

Most modern students of Semitic linguistics 
will probably agree that the stems with the second 
radical repeated could have been originally bicon- 
sonantal, since their behavior in historic times 
cannot otherwise be explained.** Not a few will 
be willing to concede also that the same is true of 





37 See Bergstrisser, Verbum (cf. above, note 3), § 27s. 
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the “hollow” verbs, i.e., the middle-w/y stems 
of traditional terminology. The affix conjugation 
of these verbs (Akkadian stative, West Semitic 
perfect) shows various traces of biconsonantal 
background without an intervening semivowel.** 
And although the prefix conjugation (specifically, 
Akkadian preterit, West Semitic imperfect) con- 
tains much that remains unexplained, definite 
proof of a medial w or y as part of their original 
equipment cannot be adduced. 

Von Soden, however, does not restrict the weak 
verbs to the Ilw/y and IIrepeated categories. He 
adds to these the stems with Iw and In, explain- 
ing their initial sounds as due to the introduction 
of the “ root-augments ” w(a)- and n(a)- respect- 
tively. Lastly, the traditional IIIw/y verbs are 
analyzed by von Soden as stems with final -@ and 7. 

This large-scale attempt to reduce a number of 
the verbal classes of Semitic —for Akkadian can- 
not be viewed as an independent development in 
this particular regard —to an ultimately biconso- 
nantal repertory is bound to bring up afresh the 
old dispute between ‘biliteralists’ and ‘triliteral- 
ists.’ That controversy was rampant among the 
medieval Hebrew grammarians. It has had vari- 
ous repercussions in recent times. A clear-cut de- 
cision is not possible even at this late date. It is 
certain, in any event, that Semitic did not spec- 
ialize exclusively either in biconsonantal or in tri- 
consonantal roots. Both types existed side by side. 
The former was not uncommon in the noun and 
the latter predominated apparently in the verb. 
There were also forms with single consonants and 
forms with more than three. This is the situation 
as reflected in the extant dialects. That the present 
large stock of triconsonantal stems may go back in 
part to forms with two consonants is not improba- 
ble.*® But such an assumption has yet to be proved ; 
and with the means now at our disposal it is 
scarcely capable of genuine proof. 

That the biconsonantal hypothesis is attractive 
to von Soden in a moderate degree may be gathered 
from his limited adherence to the theory of root- 
determinatives.*° For he states (73b) that some 
such hase as p-r ‘separate, or the like’ produced 
eventually ptr, pSr, prs, prs, prk, prq; and per- 
haps also pzr, Spr, tpr, kpr, and hpr. This is 





88 Tbid., § 28v. 

8° Tbid., § le. 

*° For that theory cf. Th. Hurwitz, Semitic Speech 
(1913), 54-106. 
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plainly treacherous ground, which does not mean 
that it will not bear cautious exploration. 

To return, however, to the weak verbs, von Soden 
manages to subsume under his definition the stems 
with Iw/y by asserting, as we have seen, that both 
these initials were root-augments. Since such aug- 
ments are said to function as semantic classifiers 
(bedeutungsklassenbildend) the author seeks to es- 
tablish such a function for the In-stems by sug- 
gesting that the initial was used often with bicon- 
sonantal roots having a sound-symbolic connotation 
(102b); e.g., nabdhum ‘to make bih, bark’; 
nasiqum ‘to make sig, kiss’; nakdésum ‘to make 
kis, hew.? Von Soden is more tentative about the 
function of the posited wa-augment (103b). 

One of the objections to this analysis is that it 
fails to cover all verbs with initial n- and w-. Von 
Soden is obliged to admit that there are verbs 
with radical n/w- in initial position, and that 
stems with initial y- are not involved with any 
kind of augment. Yet both w and y are ruled 
out as possible radicals not only in the second but 
also in the third position. In short, we are asked 
to sanction here a morphological double standard. 
Such inconsistency raises immediate doubts as to 
the validity of the whole theory. 

In justice to von Soden it should be stressed at 
this point that his assertions are not without some 
basis in fact. There are specific conditions under 
which initial n/w- of certain verbal stems fail to 
maintain themselves. The question is whether that 
failure is really an indication of original status, 
or whether it is due to secondary developments. 
Von Soden’s root-augment is calculated to trace 
the observable deficiencies back to the very begin- 
ning of Semitic. The common traditional view is 
that the stems under discussion underwent secon- 
dary linguistic changes, but a plausible reason for 
these changes has not always been given.* I be- 
lieve that it is possible to set up a working hypothe- 
sis which not only accounts for the vulnerable 
initial in some of the n/w-stems but explains at 
the same time why the other n/w-stems, and 
especially all the y-stems, remained unaffected. 

Von Soden himself has stressed repeatedly that 





“1 The view that imperatives like *witib led to *tib, 
through dissimilation and thence to the loss of the ini- 
tial radical in other forms (Brockelmann, Grundriss I 
(1909), 256, 596 f.; Bergstrisser, Verbum § 26n), eventu- 
ally affecting In-verbs, would seem to carry the work- 
ings of analogy beyond the degree of plausibility. 












the weak stems in question do not include verbs 
based on adjectival roots, i. e., stative verbs 
(Zustandsverben).** In other words, the types 
nawer ‘(is/was) bright’ and wagar ‘(is/was) 
precious’ show strong inflection. On the other 
hand, action-verbs of the type nakasum ‘to cut’ 
or wabalum ‘to carry’ are weak. Similar condi- 
tions obtain, with various local modifications, 
throughout Semitic. What, then, is the reason 
for the prevailing dichotomy? 

The clue must obviously be contained in the 
basic difference between stative and action-type 
verbs. Each of these classes figured originally in 
its own type of sentence: the stative verb appeared 
in nominal sentences with the predicate taking 
the form *qgati/ul; and the action-verb as predi- 
cate was characterized by such forms as *ya- 
qtu/il.4* In other words, the starting point for 
the stative verb was a form in which the first 
radical was followed by a vowel; in the action- 
verb, which employed prefixes, there was for the 
most part no vowel between the first and second 
radicals. Although each class eventually added 
the characteristic constructions of the other, the 
original differences were never entirely eliminated 
in historic times. 

It follows that in Primitive Semitic the type 
*ya-wrid ‘ descended’ was contrasted with the type 
*waqir ‘(is/was) precious.’ In the first, the medial 
-w- was phonologically vulnerable; hence it was 
subject to changes which ultimately produced the 
weak Iw-class.** In any other type the initial pho- 
neme was protected by the following vowel and 
was therefore maintained intact, so that the verbs 
in question remained “strong.” 

The same explanation is equally valid for the 
In-stems. The respective starting points in this 
instance are, say, *ya-nsig ‘kissed’ and *nawir 
‘bright, shining.’ The one led to assimilation and 
analogic back formation; the other was unaffected. 

It is significant to note in this connection that 
the Iy-stems, which generally follow the pattern 
of strong verbs, prove to contain a great preponder- 
ance of stative roots.*° This fact was apparently 


“Cf. (102a), (103f, 1). 

** Speiser, Language 14, 197 f.; JAOS 56, 34. 

“*E.g., Heb. yéréd, Arab. yalid, Akk. alid. The prob- 
lem is common to Semitic as a whole, but each language 
resolves it in its own fashion. 

“ Cf., e.g., W. Wright, Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage, I (1896) § 146. 
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sufficient to influence the class as a whole. In re- 
gard to the action verbs with Iw-, closer examina- 
tion discloses that most of these had -i- as their 
thematic vowel (in the final syllable). Hence the 
weak inflection came to be specialized with the 
verbs that had this thematic vowel.*® 


To sum up, the weakness of the action verbs 
with initial w/n- can be explained as the result of 
morpho-phonologic developments that go back to 
Primitive Semitic but are reflected in historic 
times. Since the same conditions did not obtain 
with stative verbs, their inflection was not affected. 
The y-stems remained strong precisely because 
most of them were stative. The root-augment 
theory advocated by von Soden is unconvincing 
and it cannot be applied consistently. 

The results of this brief inquiry into stems with 
Iw/y/n- simplify the problems of those verbs with 
weak final which have traditionally been regarded 
as IIIw/y. Since both semivowels admittedly can 
be radical in the first position, they should not 
be discarded in other positions without adequate 
proof. There would seem to be sufficient circum- 
stantial evidence against accepting -w/y- as radi- 
cals in the so-called hollow verbs. But no such 
evidence exists where the weak finals are concerned. 
In West Semitic the testimony of morphology and 
phonology scarcely allows the elimination of stems 
with IIIw/y in favor of forms with IIIa#/i as pro- 
posed by von Soden. The evidence of Ugaritic is 
particularly important in this respect: such forms 
as wy‘ny ‘and answers,’ or tbky ‘she weeps’ *? are 
consistent only with the assumption that the final 
element was consonantal, since the texts of that 
language are notable for their non-representation 
of vowels, whatever their origin. 

There would thus seem to be no way of escaping 
the conclusion that von Soden’s treatment of the 
weak verbs is in need of very extensive modifica- 
tion and that his unorthodox approach fails to 
stand up under proper scrutiny. 


6. In this section I submit a few selected marginal com- 
ments in the same order in which the corresponding 
passages appear in GAG. 

(21): For the dialect of the texts from the Kirkuk 
area (Arrapba and Nuzi) the comprehensive discussion 
by A. Goetze, Language 14, 134-43 should not have been 
omitted. 





‘6 Including pertinent intransitives; cf. ibid., § 142B. 
47 Cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947), 78. 
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(14b): A good further example of aphaeresis in Sume- 
rian loanwords occurs in the name Saggil-kinam-ubbib, 
the author of the “ Babylonian Theodicy,” ZA 43 (1936), 
32 ff. 

(3le): The change m ) n in baqdm/nu, ete. is scarcely 
the result of dissimilation induced by another labial. 
More likely, it is due to the analogy of forms with 
possessive suffix (*ibqum-s-) where the sibilant is an 
assimilatory factor. 

(53a): It is difficult to see why ikribum ‘ prayer’ 
should be interpreted as a purposeful differentiation 
from gerbum ‘ insides’ in view of the presence of other 
forms of the type ipris (cf. 56a). 

(561): For the preformative s- I may call attention 
to my discussion on the “ Elative,” etc., JCS 6 (1952), 
81-92. 

(57g): It is highly probable that astdpirum ‘ domes- 
tics’ may be of foreign origin, more specifically, an old 
borrowing from Hurrian. The Sumerian logogram for 
this term gives the sequence ‘ female slave—male slave.’ 
We know that the Hurrian word for ‘woman, maid’ 
was asti, in onomastic compounds asta-.“* The element 
piru, moreover, is common in Nuzi names.*® Does it 
mean ‘ servant’? 

(6la): For further discussion of the grammatical 
gender cf. JAOS 56 (1936), 33-46. 

(6lg): The reason for the forms awili. suhdri in the 
plural may be bound up with the adjectival origin of 
these nouns. 

(89e): On the subject of denominative 8-stems it is 
in order to refer again to the paper on the “ Elative,” 
JCS 6, 81 ff. Note also that the strong ’ in Su’durdku 
(97i, note) is readily explained by an adjectival su’duru 
—where the ’ occurs in a fixed and individual form— 
whereas a Saf‘el from ’addru would be subject to diverse 
analogical influences; seee loc. cit., 85. 

(96j): For mitangur the best rendering would seem 
to be ‘oblige me’ (where the frequentative-durative is 
implicit), rather than ‘gehorche mir immer wieder! ” 
Note especially the prominent use of this imperative 
form in the “Dialogue between Master and Slave” 
(Babyloniaca 7, 1923, 197 ff.), generally misnamed 
“ Pessimistic Dialogue,” where ‘O slave, oblige me’ is 
exactly what the context requires. 

(1060): The puzzling *wana’um ‘ deceive (?)’ may 
somehow be cognate with the Hebrew t6’and ‘ pretext,’ 
Judges 14: 4. The dictionaries posit here a root ’ny/w, 
yet an initial labial is probable on the evidence in Barth, 
Nominalbildung § 187d. We should then have Heb. *w’n: 
Akk, *wn’, 

(114m): As against von Soden’s reading datid’a ‘ after 
me’ in YOS X 46 v 11, Goetze, who published the text, 
gives it-tu-ti-a-a ‘with me,’ JCS 1 (1947), 264. Either 
reading is graphically possible, but Goetze’s choice ap- 
pears preferable. 

(12la): Von Soden compares the particle summa ‘ if’ 
with Arab. tumma, as others have done before him. The 


43 See Gelb-Purves-MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (OIP 
57, 1943), 206. 
4° Tbid., 115. 
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assumed original meaning is something like ‘then.’ Its 
basic function in conditional sentences is analyzed by 
the author as “nun, X hat getan, (dann .. .),” ef. 
(16la). In JCS 1, 326 I offered virtually the same 
analysis: “This is (so; then ...),” but suggested the 
demonstrative pronoun &@ as a constituent of the par- 
ticle. The real issue is the nature of the sibilant in 
question. The Old Akkadian material suggests §,., (cf. 
Goetze, JCS 1, 79, n. 22; Gelb, MAD II, 49). Unless 
that evidence can be upset, there is accordingly no 
possibility of §<¢*t in summa. 


II 


The new Assyriological Series entitled Materials 
for the Akkadian Dictionary, published by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
has got off to an auspicious start with the appear- 
ance of its first two monographs. Both are from 
the hand of I. J. Gelb. MAD I bears the title of 
Sargonic Texts from the Diyala Region.®° The 
scheduled MAD III will contain Gelb’s Glossary 
of Old Akkadian. At present we are concerned 
with MAD II, Old Akkadian Writing and Gram- 
mar, to which repeated reference has already been 
made in the foregoing pages. 


If the monograph is slight in size it is because 
the pertinent material is as yet scanty. The num- 
ber of pages (which are photographically repro- 
duced from typescript) is 234, out of which total 
nearly a hundred are given over to the Syllabary. 
What counts, however, is the subject matter which 
is of extraordinary importance to Akkadian as 
well as to Semitic comparative linguistics; and 
the author is fully alive to the signicance of his 
material. The sources have been searched and 
sifted with all of Gelb’s customary care. The 
results take us a long stride beyond Ungnad’s 
pioneering Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache. 


It was to be expected that not all of Gelb’s 
original conclusions would carry equal conviction. 
Indeed, in some instances the author has ventured 
to climb out on a very thin limb. Nevertheless, 
it should be stressed that this particular field as 
a whole has so far enjoyed very little cultivation. 
In such circumstances both the venturesome and 
the self-evident are likely to prove constructive in 
the long run. 


On the positive side, a number of points could 
be listed, but space permits the mention of but a 
few. The verbal prefix of the 3rd person fem. sg. 


5° Pp. xiii + 251. 
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is in Sargonic regularly ta-, with not a single clear 
instance of i-, as in later times (p. 208). In the 
factitive stem and in the base stem of the Iw-verbs 
the 1st person shows the preformatives 2z- or w- 
whereas the 3rd person has u- regularly. Gelb 
traces these variant spellings to actual differences 
in pronunciation and ultimate origin: w- or u- 
would reflect **u, whereas u- may point to *yu- 
(p. 211). These writings are then rightly linked 
with the prefixes of the precative: lu- + *yu- of 
the 3rd person > li-, while lu- + ’a of the 1st per- 
son in the base stem > Ju-, in common with Old 
Babylonian but in contrast to Assyrian (p. 221). 
The Assyrian departures, it might be added, sug- 
gest accentual differences: the northern lamhur 
and lumahhir may be due to the circumstance 
that /u- was unaccented, while the southern lumhur 
and limahhir would be consistent with an ac- 
cented particle (e.g., li+amhur > limhur, but 
lu+amhur > lamhur). 

The perplexing ending -a in numerous personal 
names is the subject of a long discussion (pp. 189- 
196). Gelb links the nominal forms of the type 
Sii-béla ‘he is a lord’ with Amorite names of the 
type Samsu-ditana ‘the sun(-god) is a bison,’ and 
the stative forms of the type ‘Sulgi-nada ‘ Sulgi 
is praised’ with Amorite Am-mi-sa-du-ga ‘my 
uncle is righteous’ (p. 196).°* Yet these com- 
parisons fail to explain the -a in question. To call 
it “the Semitic ending -a of the Perfect and 
Stative” (p. 196) is to ignore the inherent proba- 
bility that the West Semitic perfect is later than 
Old Akkadian. What is possible is that Semitic 
in general possessed an element -a which had 
predicative force, comparable to the verbal copula. 
The final -a in ndda would then have denoted 
‘is/was (revered),’ just as its force in gatila would 
have been that of ‘is/was (killer).’ * 

Of great interest and importance is the reported 
occurrence of a subjunctive in -a, alongside the 
normal form in -u (pp. 218 ff.), which is found 
in certain Sargonic texts to be published by Gelb. 
A proper evaluation of this phenomenon must 
await the promised publication. 


**Loanwords in Sumerian which end in -a (e. g., 
DAM.YA.RA), and such words as kumra ‘ priest,’ are 
said to show the same -a that came to mark the 
“emphatic” state of Aramaic (p. 196). 

5? In the Ist and 2nd persons the function of the verbal 
copula is filled by pronominal suffixes: Akk. pars-d-ta, 
West Semitic gatal-ta. 


There are, of course, instances in which Gelb’s 
position is bound to be debatable for one reason 
or another. In some of these Gelb betrays a con- 
servatism that has not been shaken, apparently, by 
the misgivings of other students. Elsewhere, Gelb 
shows an enthusiasm for unorthodox interpreta- 
tions in the course of which pertinent points have 
occasionally been overlooked. Unfortunately, limi- 
tations of space preclude the kind of full discussion 
of such details which the author would be certain 
to welcome. The sketchy remarks which follow 
will have to suffice. 


To begin with minor details, Gelb differs sharply 
from von Soden in analyzing the weak verbs. Not 
only does he maintain the old listing of verbs with 
initial and final w/y—a position which I have just 
sought to defend—but he also classifies the hollow 
verbs as “ Verbs Secundae ’*, [w] and ’; [y]” (pp. 
229f.). One would have expected here at least 
an explanatory note. When he says, moreover, 
that su-ma ‘if’ is perhaps “from the root §,’;M ” 
(p. 49), he fails to point out explicitly that others 
have disputed this derivation, let alone to dispose 
of the opposing arguments. 

Gelb does well to stress that distinctions of voice 
were apparently unknown to the Sumerians (p. 
42). I would submit, however, that his argument 
is overstated. His remark that the view of voice 
distinctions in Sumerian is “ universally held ” 
(ibid.) is weakened by the observation of Lands- 
berger (MSL II, 28) that there is no evidence to 
this effect in regard to S/Z. Note, moreover, the 
statement on this question in Thureau-Dangin’s 
Le syllabaire accadien (1926), V. 

In the consonantal pattern of early Sumerian 
Gelb would set up two otherwise contrasted sets 
of phonemes, one without and the other with re- 
lease: e.g., b/p: p’, d/t: t’, ete. (p. 44).53 This 
assumption is certainly a legitimate one, no matter 
how little support for it can as yet be adduced. 
To invoke, however, in this instance the analogy 
of Chinese (tbid.) is to travel very far afield in- 
deed—on a bootless errand. It seems to me that 
Gelb could have found a more pertinent example 
a great deal closer to home. In discussing the 
consonants of Hurrian, I set up—with all due 
reservations — just such two contrasting sets of 





53 The case for release with vowels (glottal stop), 
which is discussed on pp. 34 ff., is another matter. 
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sounds (mediae and glottalized).°* What is more, 
I was able to adduce the instance of *Tessub’adal 
(§77) as presumptive —but by no means com- 
pelling — evidence for such a hypothesis. The 
comparison with Hurrian would have been further 
enhanced by the circumstance that this language 
shared with Old Akkadian the use of closely related 
syllabaries. 

But these are at worst only minor blemishes. 
More serious is the treatment of the problem re- 
volving about the possibility of a separate sibilant 
which Gelb would designate as §,. It is quite true, 
as Gelb remarks (p. 51), that this question “has 
up to now not been adequately considered any- 
where.” Yet after studying the author’s discus- 
sion one is left with a sense of doubt as to whether 
his own handling of the matter is at all adequate. 

Gelb is right to puzzle about the use of SA, 
SU,, and perhaps SE alongside and in frequent 
interchange with the more common SA, SI, SU, 
which reflect §;.. What has given him pause in 
particular is the fairly regular occurrence of SU, 
in the spelling of forms of the demonstrative- 
personal pronoun si. That pronoun corresponds 
(in function) to the Arabic di, di, da. Gelb real- 
izes that SU, cannot actually express inherited 
Semitic d, for that sound became [z] already in 
the oldest Akkadian. Yet he goes on to say (p. 
52) that “we may be forced to conclude that the 





54 Introduction to Hurrian (1941), 60 f. 


Akkadian spellings with signs of the §, class [i.e., 
SA, SU,, SE] are to be considered as leftovers 
from a period in which Akkadian recognized a 
phoneme Z (=8,) <d besides the phoneme &, < t.” 

Elsewhere Gelb lists §, outright as a phoneme 
(p. 48). His approach is thus markedly ambi- 
valent. You cannot have a phoneme which is not 
a phoneme, or an expression of Semitic d which is 
normally known to be reflected otherwise. If SU, 
represents “§&,” in the demonstrative pronoun, it 
should perform the same function with Su4-mu- 
“name”; yet that form occurs also as Su-mu-, 
which exhibits an unassailable §,. There are other 
admitted examples of such interchanges (pp. 49- 
51). In other words, the question is here not at 
all one of phonemics but rather one of writing. Old 
Akkadian happened to favor the sign Su, and its 
associates when it came to expressing the demon- 
strative-personal pronoun. Why this was so is not 
clear at present. One might venture several guesses 
but there could be little profit in such speculations. 
In any event, a writing convention—one that is by 
no means self-consistent at that — should not be 
mistaken for a witness of phonologic conditions 
which the extant positive evidence plainly con- 
tradicts. 

In summary, Gelb’s study of Old Akkadian is an 
invaluable introduction to that dialect—its facts as 
well as its problems. Further issues in the new 
series will be awaited with keen interest by all 
Assyriologists. 





LE PASSAGE DES BRAHMANA AUX UPANISAD 


Louis RENou 
UNIVERSITE DE Paris 


1. Le probléme de la transition entre Brahmana 
et Upanisad a été abordé bien des fois; il a donné 
lieu & plus d’une hypothése aventureuse, depuis le 
temps ou Garbe croyait discerner une sorte de 
révolution 4 la fin,de la période des Brahmana, 
révolution d’ou émanaient les Upanisad, avec leurs 
tendances anti-ritualistes et pro-ksatriya.* 





1 Des indications dispersées ont été données en ce sens, 
notamment par Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, par Bel- 
valkar, History of Indian Philosophy, t. 2; v. aussi nos 
Ecoles Védiques, passim. 


2. Il faut évidemment laisser de cdté les Upani- 
sad dites de l’Atharvaveda, qui n’ont aucun lien 
précis avec aucun passage atharvanique. On sait 
que la tradition du quatriéme Veda a servi de ral- 
liement pour toute une littérature secondaire, 4 
laquelle on souhaitait conférer une dignité védique. 
On notera simplement la mention sporadique—qui 
signifie en soi fort peu de chose, selon les habitudes 
indiennes—de noms de maitres atharvaniques, 
ainsi de Saunaka et de Pippalada Angiras dans 
la Brahma-U. (autres faits de ce genre, Ecoles 
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Véd. p. 84). La MundU. (init.) va jusqu’a 


mutiler ces formes, pour les besoins du métre, en 
atharva (datif atharvaya) et angir (datif angire). 
D’autre part, la PrU. conserve le cadre typique 
(ci-dessous §10) par questions et réponses. 


3. Dans la tradition rgvédique, l’AitU. s’insére 
& Vintérieur de lAranyaka qui prolonge le Brah- 
mana des Aitareyin. L’Aranyaka sert pour ainsi 
dire d’une gangue d’ou, a des moments privilégiés, 
se laissent extraire des themes d’Upanisad. Ici 
YUpanisad prend son départ sur des spéculations 
touchant luktha—type de réflexion rgvédique — 
comme la Chandogya s’ajuste & des spéculations 
sur ’udgitha, type éminemment simavédique. Le 
début de VAitU., d’allure cosmogonique, para- 
phrase RV. 10. 90 et 10.129. Tout l’opuscule est 
dailleurs en style de brahmana, avec (au 3me 
khanda) un essai de questions qui ne recgoivent 
pas de réponse directe et peuvent représenter des 
brahmodya (§10) avortés. 


4. L’autre Upanisad des Rgvedin, la Kausitaki, 
s’insére elle aussi dans un Aranyaka de Vécole. 
Elle porte le titre significatif de “brahmana- 
upanisad” qui appartient, par ailleurs, chez les 
Simavedin, a une maniére d’Aranyaka complétant 
le Jaim. Br. Dans la KauU. du reste, malgré quel- 
ques épisodes concordants avec le SankhA. (men- 
tionnés dans mon édition de KauU. p. 4 ou dans 
Ecoles Véd. p. 45), il n’existe guére d’attache for- 
melle entre ’Aranyaka et l’Upanisad, ni de carac- 
tere rgvédique tant soit peu apparent (cf. pourtant 
mon éd. p. 5). L’Upanisad débute d’emblée—fait 
exceptionnel—par une affabulation de type d’ail- 
leurs strictement upanisadique, mais qui en 1’oc- 
currence repose sur une imitation de BAU. 6.2 
(et ChU. 5.3), comme on Il’a reconnu depuis 
longtemps. C’est une question posée par un prince 
(Citra Gangyayani) 4 un jeune brahmane (Sveta- 
ketu), et & laquelle ni ce dernier, ni son pére 
(Aruni) ne savent que répondre: ceux-ci décident 
alors de devenir les éléves du prince, lequel expose 
la doctrine. Suivent des développements étendus, 
occupant tout le corps de l’Upanisad, et ot le 
récit-cadre du début est totalement perdu de vue, 
comme dans cette mythologie amorcée des Brah- 
Mana, qui vient se perdre bientét dans la masse 
rituelle. L’Upanisad se termine par un second 
dialogue de méme structure que le dialogue in- 
augural: c’est Vhistoire du roi AjataSatru, sur- 
classant sur une question doctrinale (la nature du 
brahman) Vofficiant Gargya Balaki, lequel n’a 
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d’autre recours que de devenir son éléve. C’est le 
schéma si fréquemment imité par les siitra boud- 
dhiques. Ici 4 nouveau il s’agit d’une imitation 
directe de BAU. 2.1 et moins directement 4.1 
(ou selon Frauwallner ZIJ. 4 p. 20 d’une source 
commune d’ou dérive le récit de BAU.). 


5. Dans la tradition du Samaveda, du cété de 
Vécole Jaiminiya, le Brahmana de ce nom été con- 
tinué par un texte (qui s’appelle précisément 
“ brahmana-upanisad,” c’est-a-dire “ Brahmana 
consacré a des équivalences ou 4 des connexions 
symboliques”), qui joue le rdle que jouent dans 
d’autres traditions les Aranyaka: c’est-a-dire la 
recherche d’équivalences ou de connexions appli- 
quées aux données du rituel, ou de maniére plus 
générale Vinterprétation ésotérique du rituel. Le 
JUB. se préoccupe, comme de juste, du sdéman, 
de Vudgitha et de toute la terminologie des 
Samavedin. 

C’est 4 l’intérieur de ce texte—vers la fin, comme 
il est usuel—que s’est logée la Kena-U. Celle-ci 
n’a en fait aucune relation avec le gros du recueil: 
c’est une description poétique du brahman (donc, 
une Upanisad du type “ode,” comme I’/Sa), qui 
s’achéve par un récit illustratif. L’élément dia- 
logué (entre éléve et maitre) se réduit 4 une don- 
née squelettique, a la fin de l’opuscule: “ dis-nous 
Vupanisad (c’est-a-dire l’équivalence symbolique 
expliquant le récit précédent )—l’upanisad t’a été 
dite: c’est ’upanisad* relative au brahman que 
nous t’avons dite.” 


6. Mais le Samaveda posséde un texte beau- 
coup plus instructif et dont les attaches avec le 
Brahmana sont nettement mieux marquées: c’est 
la Chandogya-Upanisad. Sans doute l’attribution 
traditionnelle de cet ouvrage au Chandogya- 
Brahmana, dont la partie antérieure n’est autre 
qu’un recueil de formules propres aux rites domes- 
tiques, ne nous est pas d’un grand secours pour 
déterminer les liens primitifs de cette Upanisad. 
Mais on sait que le terme de Brahmana a été dé- 
gradé chez les Samavedin, au point de désigner 
toute sorte de traités mineurs que les autres écoles 


*Ce sens du mot upanisad, “connexion de type éso- 
térique entre une notion rituelle et une notion spécula- 
tive,” est celui qui résulte trés clairement de SB. 10, 
texte dans lequel le terme lui-méme apparait pour la 
premiére fois. On y trouve (4, 5) la rubrique carac- 
téristique dthddesd upanigddim “voici les thémes de 
Connexions,” qui devait marquer l’acheminement vers 
une Upanisad projetée, cf. Indian Culture, 14 p. 76. 
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reculent parmi les parisista de la tradition. Ce qui 
a beaucoup plus d’intérét, c’est de constater les 
similitudes de pensée et de forme existant entre 
le début de la ChU. et les grands Brahmana séma- 
védiques: ainsi, l’attaque méme de |’Upanisad, 
om ity etad aksaram udgitham updasita, en style 
purement “brihmana,” s’apparente exactement 4 
JB. ou mieux encore 4 JUB.; en fait, c'est une 
suite, bien plutét qu’un début. Les deux premiers 
prapathaka tout entiers ne sont autres qu’un 
Aranyaka préludant 4 l’Upanisad propre, laquelle 
ne commengait qu’au prap. 3.° 


7. Dans les traditions du Yajus Noir, la Mai- 
tri-U., texte tardif, n’a que de faibles attaches avec 
la littérature de l’école;* de méme la Svetasva- 
tara-U., qui du reste est entiérement versifiée, ce 
qui confirme la disjonction totale avec la tradition 
d’école. En revanche, une troisiéme Upanisad, la 


Katha, comporte comme entrée en matiére un élé- 
ment narratif qui remonte 4 la TB. et qui, bien 
que simplifié et peut-étre mutilé, tranche par le 
style avec les versets formant le gros de l’opuscule. 

Enfin la Taitt.-U., si lon néglige la section 
initiale décrivant un enseignement phonématique 
d’allure ésotérique (comparable aux portions de 


VAA. sur le méme sujet, et partant relevable aussi 
du genre “aranyaka”), entreprend ensuite le 
théme central de la Nourriture, qui développe en 
somme un hymne de TB. 2.8,8 (dont le début 
sera cité au terme de l’Upanisad, comme une 
signature). 


8. Le Yajurveda Blane nous présente, avec 
VIsa-U. (texte versifié d’allure “ode”), l’exemple 
d’une Upanisad directement annexée a la Samhita.® 





* Cf. analyse du mot udgitha JUB. 1.57,7 comparée 
4 celle de ChU. 1.3, 6-7. Bien d’autres détails dans ChU. 
1-2 font, par endroits, de cette portion comme une vari- 
ante de JUB., ef. les notes de Oertel dans son édition de 
JUB, et dans JAOS, 15 p. 233. On trouve il est vrai 
des correspondances dans d’autres parties de ChU., ainsi 
dans )’épisode du samvarga étudié par Liiders: mais c’est 
une exception, et en tout cas la ChU. 3-8 ne contient 
plus rien qui soit clairement d’inspiration simavédique. 

* Quelques particularités phoniques la relient 4 la MS.; 
le début, en style brihmana, évoque un motif rituel pré- 
cédemment traité, le Cayana: ceci devait rejoindre l’Up. 
aux sections en prose qui parachevaient la MS. et con- 
stituaient une maniére d’Aranyaka. 

5 Autre est le cas de la Biskalamantra-U. du Rgveda, 
qui développe un hymne, peut-étre en liaison avec une 
version élargie propre 4 l’école Baskala. 
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Le fait, exceptionnel, est peut-€tre le contre-coup 
de la séparation radicale entre prose et vers qui 
s’était opérée au sein des Vajasaneyin: ce qui 
était “upanisad” bréve tendait 4 s’intégrer dans 
la Samhita, en participant aux mémes exigences 
poétiques et phoniques. On sait que la VS., dans 
ses portions ultérieures, contient deux autres pas- 
sages de caractére upanisadique, l’hymne dit Tad 
Eva (32. 1-12) et ?Uttaranarayana (31. 17-21). 

Cependant, la méme tradition compte aussi un 
grand texte en prose, la Brhad-Aranyaka-U., qui 
est de tous celui qui résume le mieux les modalités 
du lien entre Brahmana et Upanisad. Le début 
de l’ceuvre, avec exaltation du Cheval sacrificiel 
et de la plante arka, suivie du theme du mrtyu, 
a tout lair d’un début d’Aranyaka: c’était sans 
doute l’Aranyaka des Vajasaneyin, duquel émerg- 
ent peu a peu des thémes d’upanisad, 4 partir du 
second chapitre. Cet Aranyaka se relie trés ex- 
actement au Livre 13 du Sat. Br., qui déja s’ache- 
vait par des spéculations de type “aranyaka” sur 
l’Asvamedha, sur l’arka et sur le mrtyu: on ne 
peut imaginer une connexion plus satisfaisante. 
I] suit de 14 que le début de l’Upanisad n’est autre 
que l’Aranyaka (ou: la suite de ’Aranyaka) pro- 
pre au cycle de Sandilya, ce qui inviterait a voir 
dans la portion qu’inaugure BAU. 2 le prolonge- 
ment de SB. 13-14, autrement dit de l’Aranyaka 
du cycle de Yajnavalkya. La BAU. centrale (2-6) 
était en somme |’Upanisad de l’école Yajnavalkya 
(le docteur de ce nom y joue un réle prééminent, 
tandis qu’il est & peine nommé dans BAU. 1, pas 
plus qu’il ne l’est dans SB. 6-10). Et il se pour- 
rait dés lors que la Chandogya 3-8 ait formé 
l’Upanisad correspondante, celle de V’école San- 
dilya, qui aurait été secondairement versée dans 
le Samaveda et affublée d’une introduction sima- 
védique. 


9. Arrivé & ce point, nous constatons ainsi que 
des motifs d’upanisad—spéculations sur le brah- 
man et autres problémes extra-rituels—sont venus 
se greffer sur les développements adranyaka (ceux- 
ci, parfois 4 peine explicités, se laissant en général 
restituer aisément sous le Brahmana finissant ou 
bien sous la pseudo-Upanisad commengante).° 


*Tl n’est peut-étre pas inutile de rassembler ici les 
passages upanisadiques des Brahmana: 

a) en prose, GB.1. 1, 16-22 (= Pranava-U.) TB. 3. 
11, 8, 1-6 (épisode de Naciketas) SB. 10, passim (cf. 
Deussen Sechzig Up. p. 381 et mon article Ind. Culture 
14 p. 76); b) en vers, plusieurs passages de TB.: 2.5, 
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Mais ce type de connexion reste assez extérieur et, 
tout compte fait, peut-étre secondaire; il peut ré- 
sulter en effet du souci d’intégrer l’Upanisad dans 
telle ou telle école déterminée, en adaptant les 
portions liminaires a la fin du texte de Sruti que 
ladite Upanisad était censée couronner. 

En fait, ces liaisons n’intéressent pas le corps 
méme de |’Upanisad ; il ne demeure rien des themes 
simavédiques dans ChU. 3-8, des thémes yajur- 
védiques dans BAU. 2-6. Il s’agit tout juste d’une 
sorte de transition philologique. 


10. La structure centrale des Upanisad (du 
moins de ChU. et BAU. auxquelles il faut tou- 
jours en revenir pour fixer les origines du genre 
littéraire), et & mon avis le point de départ réel 
de ces compositions, sont 4 chercher dans une autre 
voile. Cette structure et ce point de départ résident 
dans le brahmodya, c’est-a-dire dans la controverse 
sur un sujet sacré. Deux traits saillants carac- 


térisent le brahmodya: la présentation dialoguée, 
par questions et réponses (forme qui demeurera 
en faveur dans maints épisodes épiques et pura- 
niques, et servira de cadre obligatoire aux enseigne- 
ments tantriques) ; d’autre part, l’allure d’énigme 
—énigme a tendances rituelles ou cosmogoniques, 


parfois combinées—: ce genre était inhérent 4 la 
définition méme du bréhman primitif, en tant que 
“formulation” (pour reprendre l’interprétation 
récente de M. Thieme ZDMG 102 p. 102 sqq.) 4 
base d’énigme, de devinette, issue pour ainsi dire 
dune zone de silence (ce silence que concrétise 
précisément lofficiant spécialisé appelé brahman, 
“le porteur des brahman”). 

Les brahmodya faisaient partie intégrante des 
compétitions de toute nature accompagnant les 
grands sacrifices, ceux en particulier d’origine 
“royale,” Asvamedha, Rajasiiya, Vajapeya (d’ou 
le rdle important, souvent glorieux que jouent les 
princes comme arbitres ou protagonistes dans ces 
brahmodya). Ils ont dfi se développer en partant 
du schéma rigide qui nous a été conservé dans le 
rituel (J. As. 1940 p. 22): ici les régles du jeu, 
Vattribution de la victoire, étaient fixées par un 
scénario préétabli. Mais, parallélement, il existait 
une forme de brahmodya élargi, plus souple, pris 
dans le vif des usages des communautés védiques, 
libéré de toute contrainte textuelle (encore que, 


2,1-8 (hymne & Rohita) et plus nettement 2. 5, 1 et TA. 
3. 14 (sur le prana); TB. 2. 2. 8, 8 (sur le brahman) ; 
3, 12, 9 (sur l’atman). 
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par l’affabulation initiale et la conclusion, il fit 
passablement stéréotypé). 


11. Ce brahmodya se constitue pour ainsi dire 
sous nos yeux aux Livres 10 et 11 du Sat. Br., 
done 4 la jonction des enseignements de Sandilya 
et de ceux de Yajiiavalkya.”? Voici ces brahmodya, 
briévement définis: le maitre de maison (mahda- 
Sala) Jabaila met 4 V’épreuve l’étudiant brihma- 
nique Dhira Sataparneya (touchant la nature 
d’Agni) ; l’épreuve est concluante: “ enseigne moi,” 
dit Jabala (10. 3,3). 

Le jeune brahmane Svetaketu Aruneya veut 
faire un sacrifice; son pére (Uddalaka Aruni le 
Gautama) met 4 l’épreuve le hotr Vaisvavasavya, 
touchant la nature de l’arka: le hotr commence 
par répondre efficacement, puis s’arréte — zone de 
silence des brahmodya—et dit: “enseigne moi” 
(10. 3, 4). 

Ibid. 6, 1, le cadre s’élargit: ce sont cing per- 
sonnages (dont Jabala) qui sont réunis chez 
Aruna AupaveSi, le pére d’Uddalaka; ils ne sont 
pas d’accord (touchant la nature d’Agni) et vont 
trouver pour arbitre le prince Asvapati le Kaikeya, 
exprimant le désir de devenir ses éléves. Celui-ci 
les interroge, recoit des réponses partielles (ils 
sont done ce qu’on dénommera dans la controverse 
classique des ekadesin) et donne lui-méme le 
siddhanta. 


12. Au Livre 11, l’affabulation devient plus 
articulée, plus subtile: le brahmane Uddalaka 
dont on a vu le réle victorieux dans un épisode du 
Livre 10 figure ici dans une situation équivoque: 
il a lancé un défi aux “gens du Nord” et ceux-ci 
ont désigné un champion pour relever le défi, 
Saunaka Svaidaiyana. Svaidayana tate son adver- 
saire sur une série de problémes rituels par der- 
riére lesquels s’estompent des thémes d’Aranyaka. 
Mais Uddalaka ne répond rien (principe du 
“silence”), semblant ainsi reconnaitre la supéri- 
orité de son partenaire. Celui-ci toutefois se garde 
d’exploiter son succés (“‘ Uddalaka s’est comporté, 
dit-il aux siens, comme un brahmdn et un fils de 
brahmdn: quiconque lui lancerait un défi verrait 
sa téte voler au loin” — la menace classique dont 


7 Le dialogue entre l’étudiant Proti Kausimbeya Kau- 
surubindi et le maitre Uddalaka Aruni au Livre 12 n’est 
qu’une esquisse, et d’ailleurs structurellement fondée sur 
1l. 6, 3 (ci-dessous §12). Quant aux deux brahmodya 
du Livre 13 (2, 6, 9 et 5, 2, 11), ce sont des épisodes 
purement rituels relevant du schéma rigide dont nous 
venons de parler. 
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les Upanisad tireront parti). Uddalaka, en s’ab- 
stenant de parler, s’est comporté en vrai brahmdn. 
Et Svaidiyana, sur la demande de son interlocu- 
teur, poursuit son exposé ésotérique fondé sur le 
rite des Nouvelle et Pleine Lunes (4, 1; repris GB. 
1. 3,6). 

Dans un second passage, c’est un docteur du 
nom de Sauceya Pracinayogya qui défie le méme 
Uddalaka (le théme de discussion étant l’Agni- 
hotra): Uddalaka, qui cette fois n’hésite pas a 
parler, triomphe dans toutes les interrogations et 
Vautre devient son disciple (5, 3). 

Un troisiéme épisode met en scéne le célébre roi 
Janaka de Videha (dont le nom apparait ici pour 
la premiére fois) et son grand protagoniste, le 
brihmane Yajiiavalkya, également sur le probléme 
de l’Agnihotra: le roi le met a l’épreuve et, satis- 
fait de ses réponses, le recompense (3,1). Mais le 
point culminant est atteint un peu plus loin (6, 2), 
quand le méme roi interroge plusieurs brahmanes, 
dont Yajnavalkya, sur le méme sujet: la réponse 
de Yajiiavalkya lui semble la plus pertinente, il le 
récompense (comme auparavant), puis brusque- 
ment s’en va, en exprimant rapidement un soupcon 
qu’il a dans l’esprit, & savoir que le vainqueur du 
tournoi ignore un certain probléme supra-rituel 
(a allure d’ “énigme”) qui se pose & propos de 
VAgnihotra. Les brihmanes sont piqués au vif; 
Yajnavalkya se fait leur messager pour aller & la 
recherche du roi: c’est celui-ci qui répond lui- 
méme aux questions ésotériques qu’il a formulées, 
et—renversement des réles habituels—Yajiiavalkya 
satisfait lui accorde une faveur. Janaka n’en de- 
mande nulle autre que celle d’interroger son parte- 
naire: et depuis lors, conclut le texte, “Janaka 
fut un brahmdan,” c’est-a-dire qu’il accéda a la 
situation morale qui d’ordinaire est le privilége 
des brahmdan, des tenants du brahmodya. 

Enfin, immédiatement aprés (6,3), c’est encore 
Janaka qui met au défi les docteurs, sans participer 
lui-méme au tournoi. Ici Vidagdha Sakalya se pro- 
pose pour interroger Yajnavalkya (sur le nombre 
des dieux): mais Sakalya va plus loin qu’il ne 
faut dans ses questions, dans sa tentative de ré- 
duction 4 l’unité qui déborde la limite habituelle du 
Brahmana: son adversaire lui adresse une menace 
terrible, laquelle est suivie d’effet immédiat.*® 





*Une autre intervention de Yajiiavalkya (4, 3, 20) 
suppose un dialogue tu par le rédacteur du SB. II s’agit 
d’un sacrifice dont on recherche la trace pour la dé- 


13. Hors du Sat. Br., je ne vois que le Jaim. 
Br. qui, en plusieurs occasions, ait utilisé le genre 
brahmodya. Nous avons cité SB. 11. 3,1 qui se 
trouve avoir une version paralléle JB. 1.19 (Oertel 
JAOS. 23 p. 329); JB. conclut seulement par ces 
termes “alors le roi devint son disciple,” qui rap- 
pellent la clausule de SB. 11. 6, 2, 10. 

Une amorce de brahmodya figure JB. 1. 296 
(Auswahl p. 120) ot Aruni, le méme contro- 
versiste qui joue un rdle éminent dans le SB., est 
pressé de questions par “les gens du Nord” (c’est 
le cadre qui sera développé SB. 11. 4,1); il ne 
répond pas et ses disciples se mettent 4 douter de 
lui. Alors il leur explique ce qu’il aurait dit s’il 
avait répondu aux gens du Nord: cet élément du 
dialogue éclaire 4 merveille l’attitude quelque peu 
obscure du personnage dans |’épisode correspondant 
du SB. 

JB. 1. 22-25 (Auswahl p. 9), ce sont cing 
mahadbrahmah, parmi lesquels Aruni, qui veulent 
éprouver Janaka sur l’Agnihotra et se présentent 
comme étudiants brahmaniques. Janaka accepte de 
les interroger. A une ultime question, ils recon- 
naissent n’avoir pas étudié et lui demandent de 
répondre lui-méme, lui promettant cing faveurs 
(méme retournement des réles que ci-dessus § 12). 
Janaka, le grand récompenseur, leur accorde une 
récompense. 

JB. 1. 76-77 est une variante de l’interrogatoire 
et de la mort violente de Sikalya (ci-dessus § 12). 

JB. 1.262 (Auswahl p. 102) n’est qu’un cane- 
vas: une discussion s’instaure entre les Kuru et 
les Paiicila: les Paficila posent une question, les 
Kuru ne savent que répondre et les premiers sont 
proclamés vainqueurs. La solution est donnée en 
dehors du dialogue, ce qui indique un stade ina- 
chevé du brahmodya. 

Enfin 1.271 (Auswahl p. 103) nous présente 
une discussion entre quatre “grands brahmanes” 
réunis chez l’un d’entre eux, leur maitre Aruni. 
Les trois autres l’interrogent, puis s’interrogent 
entre eux pour savoir en qui consiste la supériorité 
d’Aruni. La conclusion est comme précédemment 
extérieure au dialogue: ces questionneurs sont des 
ekadeSin, ils ne connaissent qu’une partie de la 
vérité; celui qui sait la totalité (sarvani), la supéri- 
orité lui échoit. 





couvrir enfin chez Yajiavalkya: de nouveau Janaka 
récompense celui-ci par un don de mille vaches, signe du 
brahmodya virtuel. 
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14. Les brahmodya de la Chandogya et de la 
Brhadaranyaka ® forment le noyau, le centre d’in- 
térét de la portion réellement upanisadique de ces 
cuvres. Tout vient s’organiser autour d’eux, tout 
en émane, sauf des poussiéres de notations dis- 
persées qui sont demeurées en satellites autour de 
ces grands scénarios. 


Or ces brahmodya, comme il est aisé de voir, 
continuent directement ceux de JB. et plus par- 
ticuliérement ceux de SB.: mémes interlocuteurs, 
méme type de scénes, mémes détails, souvent, dans 
la phraséologie. Mais les préoccupations rituelles, 
base du tournoi dans les Brahmana, ont cédé la 
place aux spéculations sur le brdhman préfigurées 
dans maints passages de SB. 10 (donc en milieu 
typiquement “ brahmodya”) et de TB. Au lieu de 
la discussion autour d’Agni (ou de |’Agnihotra) 
ou de la plante arka (qui est aussi un embléme 
d’Agni solaire), c’est maintenant la discussion au- 
tour du bréhman: le brahman a succédé, par l’en- 
tremise du brahmodya, 4 Agni comme principe 
universel ; déja un passage au moins de brahmodya 
dans SB. (10.6,1,11) instituait une équivalence 
entre Agni et le Purusa qui préfigurait cette 
translation. 


15. Uddalaka Aruni, que nous avons vu en 
scene dans JB. et SB., est l’argumentateur princi- 
pal dans la ChU., ou il pose, un moment donné 
(6,1), & son fils Svetaketu revenu du noviciat des 
questions auxquelles celui-ci ne sait que répondre, 
en suite de quoi le pére impartit l’enseignement 
authentique: ceci rappelle de prés SB. 10. 3, 4, 
tandis que la scéne (ChU. 5.11) ot “cing grands 
maitres de maison et grands docteurs” vont s’en- 
quérir auprés du méme Uddalaka de la nature 
intime du brahman,—et ot lui les dirige vers 
Agvapati le Kaikeya, lequel donne la réponse satis- 
faisante—, rappelle SB. 10.6,1 et JB. 1.22. Ici 


* Il existe des brahmodya similaires dans la KauU., qui 
méme enserrent pour ainsi dire toute l’euvre, v. cidessus 
§4. Les autres Upanisad ne possédent pas de brahmodya 
explicite, sauf l’Argseya-U. qui commence par les mots 
typiques rsayo vai brahmodyam dhvayitava aicuh para- 
sparam ivadnubruvadnah et consiste en un dialogue entre 
quatre sages (chiffre accrédité, issu des quatre officiants 
participant au brahmodya rituel) sur le théme du bréh- 
man; dialogue qui se termine par la victoire de Vasistha. 
Cf. aussi la Chigaleya-U., et, parmi des Upanisad tar- 
dives, le cas des Jibila, Rimottara, Paingala et d’autres 
(Deussen p. 707, 819, 849 etc.) ot le principe au moins 
du questionnaire est maintenu. 


& nouveau Uddalaka figure dans ce réle en appar- 
ence ambigu qui était le sien dans la grande scéne 
de SB. 11. 4, 1. 

Un troisiéme passage de la ChU. (5. 3), relatif 
au méme personnage, confirme cette impression: 
le roi Pravahana Jaivali s’informe auprés de Sveta- 
ketu de ce que celui-ci a appris de son pére; la 
réponse n’étant pas concluante, c’est Jaivali lui- 
méme qui enseigne Uddalaka: c’est l’aboutisse- 
ment du “silence” dont s’entoure Uddalaka 
dans le SB., silence qui est interprété de maniére 
défavorable par la ChU. 

Le méme Jaivali, ailleurs (1.8), sert d’arbitre 
dans un débat concernant l’udgitha (on remarquera 
qu’il s’agit ici, dans cette portion introductoire de 
l’Upanisad, d’un sujet rigoureusement rituel, qui 
efit été aussi bien 4 sa place dans n’importe quel 
Brahmana) ; 1a encore, Jaivali énonce le siddhanta, 
comme faisait Aruna dans SB. 10. 6, 1. 

Dans ces épisodes et dans quelques autres, les 
princes opposés aux brahmanes figurent dans un 
role avantageux. Mais il serait malavisé d’en tirer 
cette conclusion que les Upanisad sont d’inspira- 
tion ksatriya, comme jadis on le soutenait: car 
déja dans le SB., c’est-a-dire dans un texte qui 
marque l’apogée du pouvoir spirituel des. brah- 
manes, on voit le hotr VaiSvavasavya (ci-dessus 
§11), ou bien les docteurs réunis chez Aruna 
(ibid.), ou encore les cleres confrontés avec le 
roi Janaka (§12; de méme pour le JB., $13), 
tous conduits 4 s’incliner devant le savoir de 
laics (ou, du moins, dans le premier cas, de 
non-officiants). Les Upanisad ne sont donc a 
cet égard aussi que le fidéle prolongement des 
Brahmana.” 


16. Dans la BAU., le grand controversiste est 
ce méme YAajiiavalkya qui jouait déja un réle pré- 
pondérant dans toute une portion du SB.: le vaste 
brahmodya qui ouvre le troisiéme chapitre utilise 
en l’élargissant le cadre donné dans le SB.: c’est 
pour ainsi dire la superposition des scénes du SB., 
et notamment de 11. 6, 2, avec la participation du 


1° Les autres brahmodya de la ChU. ne sont que des 
ébauches: c’est le Sidra Jinagruti Pautriyana qui de- 
mande au sage Raikva de l’instruire: celui-ci lui com- 
munique la samvargavidyd (4.2). C’est le novice et les 
deux maitres de maison dont il sollicite l’auméne (4.3). 
Ou enfin le dialogue entre Satyakima Jabila et sa mére, 
puis le brihmane Gautama ( = Uddialaka), auprés de qui 
le jeune homme veut faire son noviciat (4.4). 
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hotr du roi, d’Uddalaka lui-méme (dans un réle 
effacé), enfin de Sakalya: ce dernier épisode est 
le plus démonstratif pour étudier les rapports entre 
l’'Upanisad et le SB. (11. 6, 3; ef. aussi JB. 2. 76) ; 
qu’il nous soit permis de reproduire ici ce que nous 
en avons dit Indian Culture 14 p. 8%. C'est 
Janaka qui prend J’initiative d’un brahmodya 
entre Yajiavalkya et Sakalya, lequel s’est offert 
comme champion de la partie adverse. Le ques- 
tionnaire, relatif au nombre des dieux, est repro- 
duit dans un autre chapitre de l’Up., a savoir 3. 9, 
dont le début simplifié est acecommodé aux “ at- 
taques ” des sections précédentes. Les seules diver- 
gences qui offrent quelque intérét sont, dans l’Up., 
la référence 4 la nivid du VaisvadevaSastra, réfé- 
rence pédantesque, mais qui marque que |’Up. n’est 
pas une copie mécanique du Br. Plus instructif est 
le remplacement de prand comme “dieu unique” 
du SB. par bréhma dans BAU., version M.; la 
version K. donne ici par superposition les deux 
lectures prand itt sd brahma tydd ity dcaksate. 
L’étymologie du nom des Vasu, donnée correcte- 
ment par le SB. (eté hidém sdrvam vasdyante té 
yad idam sarvam vasdyante tasmad vasava iti, cf. 
les tours exactement concordants pour ]’étymologie 
du nom de Rudra et des Aditya) est mutilée en 
etésu hiddm sdrvam hitdm taésmad vasava iti dans 
BAU.-K.; BAU.-M. surimpose les deux teneurs 
de maniére maladroite, etésu hiddm sdrvam vdsu 
hitim eté hidam sdrvam vasdyante taéd yad idam 
sdrvam vasdyante tasmad vasava iti. L’Up. gonfle 
son texte de matiéres hétérogénes, dont on peut 
voir chez Deussen p. 449 comment elles se sont 
annexées au schéma rituel primitif. Cette an- 
nexion a entrainé plus d’un désordre. L/inter- 
pellation & Sakalya (tvim svid imé brihmana 
angaraivaksdyanam akrata) BAU. 3.9, 18 est hors 
de propos, le cadre de la compétition ayant été omis ; 
de plus, elle arrive beaucoup trop tard; on l’attend 
au début, comme dans SB. 11.6, 3,3. Le drame 
final est aussi mieux venu dans le Br. que dans 
V’'Up. (26), ot la mort de Saikalya est maladroite- 
ment amenée et le passage entier dans le trouble. 
La formule de SB. 11 anatiprasnyim ma devétim 
dtyapraksih a été utilisée, sous la forme d’une 
menace plus précise, dans une autre section de 
VUp. (3.6, fin) anatiprasnyd vat devata (K. meil- 
leur: -nyém vat devatiam) dtiprchasi. 

Cet important tournoi du 3™¢ adhyaya est suivi 
par une autre grande scéne au 4 (.1), & laquelle 


Renovu: Le Passage des Brihmana aux Upanisad 


participent aussi Janaka et YAajiiavalkya (avec 
rappel du réle de Sakalya), scéne ow le roi se pré- 
sente dans une situation exactement analogue & 
SB. 11.6,2. Comme dans SB. 11, on a dans 
BAU. 3-4 trois récits successifs placés sous l’égide 
de Janaka. Le dernier (4.3) commence par une 
allusion évidente 4 SB. 11.6,2,10: la formule 
si ha kamaprasném eva vavre ne se comprend 
qu’en fonction de SB. sd hévaca kamaprasna evé 
me tvayi yajnavalkydsad iti. La crainte que dans 
le Br. exprime Yajiiavalkya d’aboutir @ une vic- 
toire stérile ou 4 une défaite ignominieuse retentit 
sur telle phrase de BAU. (4. 3, 33) ot le docteur, 
harcelé par le roi, se dit avec crainte “il m’a re- 
poussé de toutes mes (théses) finales” (dnta au 
sens du siddhdnta classique). Mais la suite du 
récit n’est qu’une extension mécanique du prin- 
cipe des “ récompenses,” qui a été amorcé JB. 1. 22 
et fait partie du signalement de Janaka. 

Quant au brahmodya initial du 2™¢ adhyaya (et 
qui est repris KauU. in fin., cf. ci-dessus § 4), le 
roi (ici: AjataSatru) vainqueur du brahmane 
Drptabalaki Gargya, c’est la réplique de JB. 1. 22, 
de SB. 10. 3, 3, ete. 

Enfin le dialogue entre Svetaketu et Jaivali 
(6.2) est conforme a celui de ChU. 5.3 (ci-dessus 
§ 15). 


17. Tout cet ensemble de concordances ne sau- 
rait étre fortuit. Il ne suffit pas de constater que 
le cadre privilégié de la controverse et de l’épreuve, 
tel qu’il apparait dans une portion (déja par elle- 
méme semi-upanisadique) du SB. est passé, avec 
de faibles modifications, dans les Upanisad, ou 
plus précisément peut-étre dans cette pré-Upanisad 
qui explique les similitudes entre ChU. et BAU. 
Il faut observer plus profondément que la notion 
méme de brdhman, telle que la pensée des Upani- 
sad l’élabore, est elle aussi un produit du brah- 
modya: en ce sens que c’est sous cette forme de 
dialectique et dans cette ambiance de joute que 
s’est constituée la spéculation sur le brahman, 
piéce maitresse des Upanisad. 





11 L’aspect “ brahmodya” est bien moins net dans le 
fameux dialogue (2.4 repris 4.5; en fait 4.5 a la pri- 
orité, Ind, Culture 14 p. 78) entre Yajfiavalkya, sur le 
point de partir comme moine errant, et son épouse 
Maitreyi. Néanmoins plusieurs données sont de celles 
qu’on retrouve dans des brahmodya caractérisés comme 
tels. 








EGYPTIAN LOAN WORDS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
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THE PRESENCE of Egyptian loan words in Old 
Testament Hebrew has long been known, but aside 
from articles on particular problems and indi- 
vidual words, no attempt has been made to gather 
these words together into a unified study. Such 
is the purpose of the present paper. A. Erman 
published, in 1892, an article, “ Das Verhiltnis 
des Agyptischen zu den semitischen Sprachen,” 
ZDMG, 46, 93-129, in which several of the words 
treated below are mentioned either as loan words 
in Semitic or as cognates from a common Egypto- 
Semitic source. The process of distinguishing 
between these two types of words is still some- 
what arbitrary since the comparative phonology 
of Egypto-Semitic has not yet been completely 
worked out, but because the nature of the Egyp- 
tian consonantal system? and the approximate 
chronology of its major vowel shifts are known,? 
the direction and the date of borrowing can be 
fixed in most cases. Most important for our pur- 
poses are (1) the voiceless, unaspirated quality of 
Egyptian g and d as opposed to the voiceless, as- 
pirated & and ¢; (2) the great vowel shift of 
c. 1200 B. c., in which, generally, d> 6, #> é, and 


References abbreviated in the text: 


Brockelmann: C. Brockelmann, Lewicon Syriacum, 2nd 
ed. Halis Saxonum 1928. 

C. F. A. Dillmann, Lewicon linguae aethio- 
picae. Lipsiae 1865. 

W. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary. Oxford 
1939. 

W. Gesenius-F. Buhl, Handwérterbuch 
tiber das Alte Testament. 17th ed., 
reprinted Berlin 1949. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon. 
London 1863-. 

A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wérterbuch der 
dgyptischen Sprache. Leipzig 1926-. 


*See especially J. Vergote, Phonétique historique de 
VEgyptien (Louvain 1945), and W. H. Worrel, Coptic 
Sounds (Ann Arbor 1934). 


*Cf. K. Sethe, “ Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen,” 
ZDMG,77 (1923), 145-207; W. F. Albright, “ The Princi- 
ples of Egyptian Phonology,” Rec. de Trav., 40, pp. 64 ff., 
and Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
(New Haven 1934), pp. 15-18. 


Dillmann: 
Crum: 


GB. 


Lane: 


WB: 


i> & in closed accented syllables, and a> 6, % re- 
mained i, and «> é in open accented positions; 
and (3) the lengthening of short accented vowels 
in open syllables, the precise date of which change 
has not yet been determined. 

The initial effort of Erman was followed by 
studies of various scholars mentioned individually 
in the references below ; two persons in particular, 
however, should be named as having done a large 
share of the work in identification and discussion, 
namely W. M. Miiller, as contributing editor of 
Gesenius-Buhl, Handworterbuch iiber das Alte 
Testament, 1%th edition (1915), and B. H. 
Stricker, whose study “Trois études de phonétique 
et de morphologie coptique,” AO, 15 (1937), 1-20, 
represented to date the most extensive collection 
and discussion of Egyptian loan words in Hebrew. 

No attempt has been made in this short pre- 
sentation to include all words for which Egyptian 
prototypes have been suggested;* several words 
have been included, however, whose Egyptian ori- 
gin is very doubtful, but these words offer special 
problems which cannot be dismissed without spe- 
cial consideration. These include ‘abrék, bis, 
mézah, and tahra’. 


*Ebyén, “poor, needy, wretched.” As early as 
1892 Erman‘ pointed out the Egyptian origin of 
this word, which he indicates as a borrowing from 
Egyptian *ebyén, Coptic ebyén, from the root b’n, 
“bad, evil, wretched” (WB I, 442-4). This root 
is attested in Egyptian from the earliest times 
and survives in Coptic in two different words, 
the above mentioned ebyén, “a poor, wretched per- 
son,” (CD 53a) and bddn: biiiine, etc., adj., 


* For recent examples of untenable etymologies not 
considered in this paper see H. G. Christiensen, “ Zur 
Etymologie des Wortes Papier,” OLz, 1938, 204-5; H. 
Grimme, “ Hebrew 77PT and JT, zwei Lehnworter aus 
dem Agyptischen,” OLz, 1938, 149-52; N. Herz, “ Egyp- 
tian Words and Idioms in the Book of Job,” OLz, 1913, 
343-46; and A. S. Yahuda, The Accuracy of the Bible 
(New York 1935), pp. 24, 66, 67, 107. 

+A. Erman, “Das Verhiltnis des Agyptischen zu den 
semitischen Sprachen,” ZDMG, 46 (1892), 109. 
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“bad,” with the feminine form boone: boone: 
boni: bani, noun, “evil, misfortune” (CD 39). 
W. F. Albright® suggests the following phonetic 
development: *(é)b’iné(w) > *ébyiiné (> Heb. 
*ebyon) > ebyén. The original Hebrew pronuncia- 
tion may well have been *’ebyiin; the pointing with 
6 may represent a hypercorrection (cf. Zebulin and 
Gr. SaBovAwv) with possible analogy of othcr adjec- 
tives ending in -én. This word provides an excel- 
lent example of the vowel shift i> ¢ in Late Egyp- 
tian and further agrees, in reconstruction, with all 
available evidence. The borrowing could not be 
later than the 12th century because of the o-vowel 
of the Hebrew. Aside from the evidence adduced 
by the form itself, the early entrance of the word 
into Canaanite is confirmed by its occurrence in 
Ugaritic;® a feminine noun ‘abynt™ (2 Aght I: 
17), “wretchedness, misery,” parallel to ‘anh, 
“sigh,” and a problematical ‘abynm (313:6), a 
masc. pl. noun or adjective describing personnel, 
are attested. Even though the greater number of 
loan words are names of objects exchanged through 
commerce or cultural infusion, it is not unusual 
for a word of this sort to be borrowed. Such a term 
as *ebyén may possibly have possessed derogatory. 
significance and have been applied as such by 
Egyptians to a certain class of Semitic (Canaanite) 
workers, very possibly in connection with shipping 
and shipping crews. A good parallel for the bor- 
rowing of such a word as this is found in Akk. 
muskénu, “a poor man,” which was taken over 
by Hebrew, Aramaic, Ethiopic, Arabic, and even 
French and Italian. 

*Abnét, “a girdle or sash, part of the priestly 
garments,” is possibly to be connected with Eg. 
bnd (WB I, 465). See especially B. H. Stricker, 
“Trois études de phonétique et de morphologie 
coptique,” AO, 15 (1937), 10; Josephus, Antiquity 
of the Jews, III, 155-6; Herodian, Tepi xaoduxjjs 
IIpoowdias, ed. A. Lentz (Herodiani Technici Reli- 
quiae, Leipzig, 1867, I, 219). 

*Abrék, Gen. 41:43, an exclamatory word, has 
excited an immense number of suggestions and 
explanations, many of which are based on Coptic 





5W. F. Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Sylla- 
bic Orthography (New Haven 1934), p. 18. 

*Cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome 1947), 
p. 206, nos. 16, 17. 

7*abyii/dn(a)tu(?), pointed out by Virolleaud as 
perhaps the abstract of 'ebyén; La legende phénicienne 
de Danel (Paris 1936), p. 191. 
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and are therefore useless, while others, though 
more sound historically, present insurmountable 
linguistic difficulties. If the word is indeed Egyp- 
tian, of which fact there is no certain proof, two 
possible equations have been suggested: (1) Eg. 
*b-r.k, “attention!” by Spiegelberg,* which 
Breasted approves on phonetic grounds but ques- 
tions because of the sing. k where one would ex- 
pect pl. tn,® and (2) Eg. brk, a Semitic loan word 
in Egyptian, equivalent to Heb. bérak, the impera- 
tive of which Brugsch would identify with ’abrék. 
Because a prosthetic aleph is not characteristic of 
3-rad. verbs in Egyptian,’® Spiegelberg’s °b-r.k 
must remain preferred, but by no means certain. 

*Ah, “a brazier for heating a room”; Eg. ‘h 
(WB I, 223), “a brazier.” * 

*Ahii, “ grass, reed, as food for cattle.” See es- 
pecially W. Spiegelberg, “Die Gruppe °h(j),” 
Rec. de Trav., 24 (1902), 180-2. Egyptian °3h(w) 
referred originally to the land affected by the an- 
nual inundation, but came in later times to mean 
pasture land in general. The final a of the Hebrew 
word points to a very early borrowing, possibly in 
the Old Kingdom, when the final -w of the Egyp- 
tian word was still pronounced.’* 


bb) 


8 W. Spiegelberg, “ Abrék,” OLz, 1903, pp. 317-21. 

°J. H. Breasted, review of W. Spiegelberg, Agyptolo- 
gische Randglossen zum Alten Testament (Strassburg 
1904), AJSZ, 21 (1905), 248. 

10K. Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum (Leipzig 1899), 
II, 216. 

11'W. M. Miiller, “ Zwei agyptische Wérter im Hebri- 
ischen,” OLz, 3 (1900), pp. 51-53, in attempting to ac- 
count for the aleph in Hebrew for Egyptian ‘ayin, says 
that although the Egyptian ‘ayin was preserved in the 
written language until the beginning of the Roman 
period, it may have disappeared in daily speech by 
Jeremiah’s time. The very correct use of the ‘ayin in 
the Aramaic transcriptions of Egyptian proper names 
in the Persian period contradicts this assumption. If the 
word came into Canaanite as ‘ah before c. 1300 B.c., the 
change to ‘ah was automatic; the dissimilation of ‘ayin 
to ’aleph was a natural consequence. 

12 This early borrowing of the word into Canaanite is 
substantiated in part by a problematical ’ah in Ugaritic. 
This word occurs in connection with the meeting of Baal 
and Anath, located in ’ah mk. Virolleaud, “ Anat et la 
Génisse,” Syria, 17 (1936), pp. 157-8, prefers to identify 
‘ah with Akk. abu, “bank, side”; the following smk, 
as a body of water, he equates with Lake Hule, called 
Samachonitis in antiquity. W. F. Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore 1946), pp. 197-8, 
notes this passage in reference to an Egyptian version 
of the rape of Anath. As can be seen, the Ugaritic word 
preserves the original h of the Egyptian. 
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*Ahlamah, the name of precious stone (Ex. 28: 
19; 37:12). Eg. hnm.t (WB III, 199), a red 
precious stone from Nubia, used, among other 
things, as the material for scarabs and amulettes ; 
for the equation of Eg. n and Heb. 1, compare 
lesem below. 

*Etin. This word occurs only in Prov. 7: 16b: 
*haitibdt** *etin misrayim. Spiegelberg, in his 
discussion of Egyptian words in Ancient Greek, 
identifies *étin with Eg. ’dmj*® (WB I, 153), 
“red linen,” also the source of Gr. 666vy, d0ovov."® 
He suggests the vocalization **édiméj, *a’déméj, 
patterned after Copt. twdt < *twétéw and amin 
<*éménéw. A more correct form would be 
*daméj, which after c. 1200 B. c. would have be- 
come (’)édém. It is most likely that the word was 
taken over into Semitic from this form, becoming 
in Phoenician (?) **etém > **etén > **etiin. From 
the second stage is derived the Greek 666m; the 
last is at the base of Hebrew ’étin. The dissimi- 
lation of m to n is paralleled by such words as 
siryam, siryén; the change of 6 to @ is a coastal 
phenomenon but has remained intact in Hebrew, 
unlike *ebyén above. 

fT, “island, coastal lands,” Phoen. ’*y.17 Both are 


to be traced to Eg. ’w (WB I, 47), “island,” which 
survives in Coptic only as part of the name Pilakh, 


Philae. There is too little evidence to ascertain 


13G, Beer (apud Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, 4th ed.) sug- 
gests, in view of LXX écrpwxa, hittéti. But note the early 
occurrence of htb in Elephantine Aramaic. 

4 W. Spiegelberg, “ Agyptische Lehnworter in der 4l- 
teren griechischen Sprache,” ZVS, 41, p. 130. 

*® The root ‘dm in Egyptian, attested only in this word 
and its feminine form, is apparently an early borrowing 
from Semitic, where it is of wide-spread occurrence: 
Heb. 'dm and derivatives, Ugaritic ‘dm (piel?), “to 
rouge oneself,” Akk. adamu, “ dark red,” adamtu, “ dark 
blood,” Arab. ’adama, “to be brown.” 

7° For a discussion of this word in Greek see H. Lewy, 
Die semitischen Fremdwérter im Griechischen (Berlin 
1895), pp. 124-5. 

*7D. D. Luckenbill, “ Jadanan and Javan,” ZA, 28 
(1912), pp. 92-99, would identify with our word the first 
element of Jadanan (spelled Yadana in the inscriptions 
of Sargon II, Yadanana in those of Esarhaddon). This 
identification, however, is open to serious doubt from both 
linguistic and geographical consideration. As Albright 
has pointed out (“ Some Oriental Glosses on the Homeric 
Problem,” AJA, 54 [1950], pp. 171-2), the element Ya’ 
is the name of Cyprus and forms the basis of Gr. Idones 
= *Yd + the gentilic pl. -dnés. 
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the original vocalization with exactitude, but a type 
**iwé or **iwé would perhaps be most satisfactory.*® 


*E'pah, “a certain measure,” Eg. ’p.t, idem. See 
K. Sethe, “ Koptische Etymologien,” ZAS, 41 
(1904), 143, and “ Zur agyptischen Herkunft des 
hebraischen Masses Epha,” ZAS, 62 (1927), 61. 

Bahat, “ a costly stone,” LXX opapaydirys, Esth. 
1:6. W. M. Miiller, in GB s.v., suggests an 
equation of this word with Eg. *bhtj (WB I, 64), 
“a type of stone from Nubia.” The correspond- 
ence t==¢ speaks against such an identification, 
however, as it does with the suggested Arabic 
cognate baht, defined by R. Dozy, Supplément aux 
dictionnaires arabes, as “une pierre qu’ on trouve 
dans l’Ocean Atlantique ... Sa couleur ressemble 
& celle de la marcassite, et les Orienteaux lui attri- 
buaient des qualités marveilleuses.” ?® 

Bis, “byssus, linen.” This word is found ex- 
tensively in the Semitic languages: Syr. bisd, 
adj. bisiné (Brockelmann 63a), Akk. bisu,?° 
businnu,** Phoen. 6(w)s,?? Eth. bisds (Dillmann 
510, <Gr. Bvooos), Arab. bazz(!) and bisat 
(< Gr.) ;?8 the word found its way into Greek as 
Bvooos,** and thence into Latin and other Euro- 





18 This is in agreement with the earlier *iw proposed 
by Albright, Vocalization, p. 23, on the basis of the above 
mentioned evidence and the use of this word as ’t in the 
syllabic orthography. 

1° Cf. R. Dozy, Supplément au dictionnaires arabes, 
s.v. It seems more probable that ’bhtj in Egyptian is 
an adjectival formation from the regional name ’bdh3t, 
somewhere in Upper Egypt or further south. This is 
even more convincing in the light of the once attested 
spelling ’bh3wty (A. Erman, “ Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter 
und Kind,” p. 45, Rs. 4, 7). For a more recent evalua- 
tion of the material see K. Sethe, “ Die Bau- und Denk- 
malsteine der alten Agypter und ihre Namen,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Berlin 1933), p. 911. 

2°Only in the late Assyrian and Babylonian periods 
as far as I can determine; cf. S. Langdon, Die neubaby- 
lonische Kénigsinschriften (Leipzig 1912), p. 70 (Nabo- 
polassar), and L. Waterman, Royal Correspondence of 
the Assyrian Empire (Ann Arbor 1930), No. 568. 

*1See H. Holma, “ Assyr. businnu 1. Verbascum, 2. 
Docht,” OLz, 16 (1913), pp. 291-2. Note the expressions 
bit bugini eri and bit busini parzilli, F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Une Rélation de la huitiéme campagne de Sargon (Paris 
1912), lines 363 and 365. 

22 Bs in the Klmw inscription (Zenjirli, 9th cent.) ; 
bws, Late Punic (Carthage), CIS I, 166, A. 6. 

23K. Vollers, “ Beitrige zur Kenntnis der lebenden 
arabischen Sprache in Agypten,” ZDMG, 51, p. 295. 

**H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwérter im Greich- 
ischen, p. 125. 
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pean languages. The origin of the word has ex- 
cited a considerable amount of commentary; one 
faction would consider it Indo-European,”*> the 
other, Egyptian. Miiller (GB s.v.) would equate 
bis with Eg. p-wds, by which I assume he means 
p>-w3g, which I have not been able to locate. 
Spiegelberg ** proposes a straight identification 
with Eg. w3g.t (WB I, 268), “a green material 
for clothing.” He considers the representation of 
initial w with b as common enough to offer no 
great difficulty but says that one would expect a 
feminine form bisah. Even this is not too difficult 
with the parallel Heb. Sd‘an, Eg. *Ga‘nd(t). 
Spiegelberg, however, suggests the possibility that 
a masc. collective wig existed side by side with 
w3g.t; he further points out that bis must have 
been borrowed before the change g>d, that is, 
before or during the Middle Kingdom. This ob- 
servation is justly made in view of the fact that 
this word is written mostly with the hieroglyph 
W3G (Gardiner No. M. 13), which in New Egyp- 
tian is used to write such words as wdh and wd, 
forms known from other spellings to contain d 
and not g.27_ The use of this sign also indicates 
that at an early period the aleph had quiesced ; 
in fact, there is clear evidence that as early as the 
Middle Kingdom words written with this sign no 
longer contained the aleph.** There are two seri- 
ous objections to the identification of w3g.t and 
bis: the representation of Eg. w by Semitic } 
would be unique with this example, though not 
impossible, and is not ameliorated by the intro- 
duction of Egypto-Coptic parallels, where the 
phonetic situation is somewhat different. Also 
troublesome is the u-vowel found universally in 
the cognates. If the word were taken into Semitic 
as *bas, we should expect *bds in Hebrew, not bis 
(unless imported from the coastal areas), and 
basu in Akkadian. In spite of these objections, 
the identification is not altogether impossible, but 
very questionable. Albright’s suggestion that this 
word is Kg. bg3 (WB I, 488) ,”° a rare word attested 





25T, Scheftelowitz, Arisches im Alten Testament (Ber- 
lin 1901), p. 41. 

2° W. Spiegelberg, “ Agyptische Lehnworter in der 4l- 
teren griechischen Sprache,” ZVS, 41, pp. 128-9. 

27K. Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum I, p. 97. 

28 Ibid., p. 187. 

2°C, G. Howie, The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, 
JBL Monograph Series, Vol. IV (Philadelphia 1950), 
p. 51. 
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mainly in the Smith Surgical Papyrus and signi- 
fying “stiff (linen) rolls,” is hard to square with 
Breasted’s detailed note on that word.*° 


Bohan, in the phrase ’eben béhan, which is found 
in Is. 28:16, is usually regarded as a construct 
element, “stone of testing,” i.e., a well-tested 
stone.” K. Sethe, however, has presented ** an 
interesting suggestion on the latter word by identi- 
fying it with Eg. bhn.w (WB I, 471), New King- 
dom bhn. He has treated the word bhn.w in great 
detail, so I shall note only the following points: 
Eg. bhn.w covers a variety of stones found in the 
Wadi Hammamiat, varying from black to green in 
color, but is not basalt, as many have maintained ; 
it is more closely associated with granite and dio- 
rite. The original meaning of the root bhn in Eg., 
according to Sethe, is “sichern, spahen”; the use 
of bhn.w as a touchstone (see Sethe loc. cit. for 
proof) thus allows a connection of its name with 
that root and somewhat more securely establishes 
the Egyptian ownership of the word. Sethe’s read- 
ing of ’eben béhan as “ touchstone” in the passage 
above greatly enhances the translation: “ There- 
fore, thus says the Lord God: ‘ Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone, a touchstone, a precious stone, as 
the corner-stone of a sure foundation; he who 
believes shall not be worried’.” One must, how- 
ever, disagree with Sethe’s *bdhan, since such a 
prototype would have yielded *bdhan in Hebrew 
(cf. hétam) ; we have, on the contrary, a qutl- 
form *bihn. It would seem that the verb in 
Hebrew must be secondary to this noun, especially 
since no verb bhn is found in Egyptian meaning 
“to examine, test.” The other Semitic attesta- 
tions of the root are Syriac bahhen, “to examine, 
test,” which seems to be denominative, and the 
noun bihand, “a testing.” It is impossible to state 
definitely that all of these are to be traced to the 
Egyptian word, but in the light of the present 
evidence, this seems more than a likelihood.** 


Bahan, “a watch tower,” Jer. 32:14, has been 
identified with Eg. bhn, “castle, fortress.” No 
clear idea of its original vocalization is possible 
because of the apparent variant bhyn in Is. 23:13 





30 J, H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus 
(Chicago 1930), pp. 239-40. 

31K. Sethe, “ Die Bau- und Denkmalsteine der alten 
Agypter und ihre Namen,” pp. 864-912. 

82 For the difficulties in identifying Greek bdsanos 
with Eg. bhn.w see K. Sethe, op. cit., p. 908. 
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(so the Dead Sea Scrolls), which may or may not 
be the same word. 

Gome’, “reeds”; cf. Eg. Aram. gm’ (A. Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., Ox- 
ford, 1923, No. 15:15) and Eth. gémé‘, papyrus 
nilotica (Dillmann 1149). It has been suggested 
that the Eg. word underlying these is gm3 (WB 
V, 37), “a reed,” attested in the New Kingdom 
and the Greek period. It has survived in Coptic 
as S. B. kam. Stricker ** proposes the vocalization 
*giim’, which seems improbable in the light of the 
Coptic derivative. Vycichl,** on the other hand, 
suggests an original *gim3°w > *qam¥w > *qame'it 
(as the borrowed form) > *gdme’; the ending -éw 
was lost in Coptic by normal phonetic process and 
the i became @ in the closed accented syllable. For 
another example of tonal lengthening upon bor- 
rowing and subsequent change of @ to 6 he com- 
pares Heb. Sd‘an and Eg. Gd‘nd(t). Two serious 
objections arise from this identification: (1) the 
chronology of the changes involved, and (2) the 
representation of Eg. gq by Heb. g. The change of 
i to é@ in Egyptian must have been after c. 1200 
B.¢., to judge from the Amarna and Boghazkoi 
transcriptions; the 4>6 shift in Canaanite had 
been in effect at least before 1400 B.c. and was 
probably not operative at this late date. Dr. 
Albright suggests the following solution to the 
problem of vocalization: the parallel in Sd‘an 
must be discarded since the Assyrians also heard 
simply Ca’né. Sd‘an is probably due to the analogy 
of Sd‘ar, Gr. Soapa, Arab. Zughar, and has nothing 
to do with the original vocalization. The original 
form, in view of Copt. kam, was apparently 
*qgim3éw, which came over into Canaanite as 


— *q/gim’it > *gitm’t (by assimilation of i to m) 


>gome’. As for the interchange of q and g, our 
evidence is too poor to preclude the possibility, 
since our only other example is Heb. gallahat, Eg. 
grh.t. The representation may, however, owe its 
origin to non-phonetic conditions; the Ethiopic 
cognate gomé with ‘ayin is provocative.*® 


°° B. H. Stricker, “ Trois études de phonétique et de 
morphologie coptique,” AO, XV (1937), p. 6. 

**W. Vycichl, “ Agyptische Ortsnamen in der Bibel,” 
ZAS, 76 (1940), p. 92. 

*°In the light of Syriac gama‘, demersus fuit, Aram. 
gama‘, “to drink,’ and Eth. gem(e)‘é, vas liquidi, it 
seems possible that there existed in Semitic a root gm‘ 
associated with the idea of soaking up and containing 
a liquid. In Hebrew, however, we find the two forms 


Dayo, “ink,” hapaz. leg., Jer. 36:18. Miiller,°* 
though he can adduce no etymology, considers this 
word as unquestionably Egyptian. In the Semitic 
languages we find as alleged cognates Aram. 
dayita, Syr. idem, and Arab. dawat, “inkstand.” 
Since the Aramaic and Syriac may be secondary 
forms based on Hebrew dayéd, the Hebrew word 
alone should receive our closest attention. I am far 
from sure that the Arabic word is even related; 
it has no apparent etymology in that language. 
Nor have I been able to find any word in Egyptian 
which would qualify as the prototype of dayé; the 
greatest difficulty is the initial d which would be 
practically impossible in an Egyptian importation. 
Since no Semitic etymology presents itself, I would 
like to suggest the possibility that Heb. dayé is a 
graphic error for rayé, which I would equate with 
Eg. ry.t (WB II, 399), “ink,” spelled ry (with- 
out the ¢) in the New Kingdom and vocalized, 
perhaps, *réyat > *rayd (cf. b’t, Copt. ebyd, from 
*ébya(t) < *b’at). Another possible form, assum- 
ing further error in the Hebrew spelling, i.e., rdy, 
could point to Eg. *réydt > *raéyd(t) > *roy. 

Hobnim, “ebony,” Eg. hbnj (WB II, 487). On 
the basis of the Hebrew form an Egyptian proto- 
type *hubnéj may be reconstructed, thus providing 
another clear example of the % > é vowel shift; ef. 
Greek €Bevos. 


Hin, “a liquid measure,” Eg. hn.w (WB II, 
493), “a type of vessel, a measure of about .45 lit. 
A cuneiform writing is found in el-Amarna Letter 
No. 14, III, 62, hi-na. Note also Coptic hin. 

Zeret, “a span (as a measure)”; Targum and 
Syriac zarta (< Hebrew). Eth. sezr, usually ad- 
duced as a cognate, rests on a somewhat untenable 
etymology of J. Halévy (REJ, XI, pp. 60-77). 
Bondi ** identifies this word with Eg. gr.t (WB 
V, 584), “hand,” also (Dyn. XVIII), “a hand- 
ful,” Copt. tore: tori: toli; toot-: tot-. He would 





yagamme’ (Job 39: 24) and hagmi’int (Gen. 24:17), 
rendered in the Septuagint by dgdamei and morwor re- 
spectively; a connection with the root gm‘ above is cer- 
tainly indicated. It may be that gdme’ has been affected 
in its initial sound by the root gm‘ and the latter has 
suffered a change from gm‘ to gm’ because of gdme’. 
The mixture of these two roots is further attested in 
Ethiopie where the loan word gémé seems to be a modi- 
fication from gémé’ on the analogy of Sem. gm. 

8°'W. M. Miiller, “ Zwei agyptische Wérter im Hebra- 
ischen,” OLz, 3 (1900), p. 51, note 2. 

57 Bondi, “ Die Bezeichnung der agyptischen Spanne,” 
ZAS, 32 (1894), p. 132. 
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likewise derive Coptic ertd, “a span,” from the 
compound gr.t-3.t> *tertd, and by false division, 
t.erté. Sethe ** opposes this identification on the 
grounds that the word gr.t had already become 
g>.t in the Pyramid texts. The existence of Coptic 
tére etc., however, seems to indicate that this 
change took place only in the status constructus 
or in other special cases or regions. The borrow- 
ing into Semitic must have taken place at an early 
date, in the Middle Kingdom or before, when a 
form *gart- was current. The final ¢ of the Hebrew 
form is troublesome, since final ¢ in Egyptian was 
lost quite early. The absolute form must have 
been *gdrdt in Old Kingdom Egyptian; the Sem- 
ites (Northwestern) apparently borrowed this as 
*gartit > zéret. 

*Hinikim (only hdnika[y]w, Gen. 14:14), 
“armed retainers.” *® Albright *® is responsible 
for having shown correctly, against Yahuda,** that 
this word, found also in cuneiform transcription 
(Canaanite source) as ha-na-ku-u-ka,*? is proba- 
bly of Egyptian origin. As he has pointed out, 
the Egyptian word from which it comes, hnk.w, 
is attested from the early period of Egyptian his- 
tory ** and has in that language a good etymology.** 





38 K, Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum I, 183, note 1. 

8° Generally considered a derivative of hnk, “ein- 
weihen” (GB7). Jensen (ZA, I, 20) and Lewy’s 
(Fremdwérter, p. 75) attempt to link this word with 
Gr. edvoi xos is not convincing; the usual Greek etymology 
(edvh + €xw) which Lewy would then label a folk ety- 
mology, is nevertheless a perfectly good compound and 
quite in keeping with the usage of the word in Greek. 

«ow. F. Albright, “ Mitannian maryannu, chariot- 
warrior,” AfO, 6 (1931), p. 22. 

41 A. S. Yahuda, Die Sprache des Pentateuchs, p. 282, 
erroneously attributes the borrowing to the Egyptians 
from Canaanite. 

42 W. F. Albright, “A Prince of Taanach in the Fif- 
teenth Century,” BASOR, 94 (1944), pp. 12-27, letter 
No. 6 (p. 24) from Amenophis to Rewa8ia, lines 6-8: 
§a-ni-tam la-a-mi i-na ma-an-sa-ar-ti i-ba-as[u] ha-na- 
ku-u-ka. 

“*Cf. K. Sethe, “Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten,” 
Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1926, No. 5, passim; note 
also p. 15. G. Posener, Princes et pays d’Asie et de 
Nubie (Brussels 1940), pp. 26-8, prefers to read sqrjw 
in place of Sethe’s hnk.w on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented by the Brussels texts. B. van de Walle, in the 
appendix of that same work, however, defends Sethe’s 
reading and accounts for the difference between the two 
spellings as either (1) a graphic (scribal) error (or 
oversight), or (2) as an organic difference between the 
texts of the vases and those of the statuettes. 

«Cf. WB III, 117. The verb hnk, “ to send (a gift) ,” 


Albright further suggests in the light of ha-na- 
ku-u-ka that the Hebrew word should be vocalized 
*haindikim > Biblical *hanaékim. A further point in 
favor of its foreign origin is the lack of a con- 
vincing Semitic etymology.*® 

*«Hartom, “a learned magician of the Egyptian 
court,” found only in the plural, hartummim (Gen. 
41:8, 24; Ex. 7:11, 22; 8:3, 14, 15; 9:11). 
This word, which has been variously identified 
with the root Art,*® and with Arab. hatm, hurtim, 
“the nasalizing ones,” 47 has been treated rather 
fully by Stricker,** who defends its Egyptian ori- 
gin. In 1910 H. Ranke *® denied the connection 
between cuneiform hartibi, mentioned in an Assy- 
rian list of persons and occupations along with 
Magicians, seers, Egyptian scribes, and the like,*° 
and the above mentioned Hebrew word. Subse- 
quently, however, in 1925, Spiegelberg published * 
a short study of the Demotic word hr-tp, hr-tb, 
the title of a priest or magician; he identified the 
word with the second element of the older title 
hry-hb hr-tp, which he prefers to translate as 
“ Vorlesepriester und Oberhaupt” rather than the 
traditional “oberster Vorlesepriester,” taking the 
second element as coordinate rather than attribu- 
tive.°? Stricker, however, was the first to identify 





is as old as the Pyramid texts; the many derivatives of 
this verb attest its antiquity as well, especially in view 
of the diversity of meaning. Note also mhknk, WB II, 
129, also an Old Kingdom word. 

“5 Heb. hnk (and perhaps Arab. hnk, “ intellexit, firma- 
vit, etce.”) could lead to meaningful derivatives in the 
passage in question, but consideration of the total setting 
and circumstances of the narrative rather forces one to 
accept the Egyptian word and its meaning. 

4°Ewald, Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebréischen 
Sprache (Leipzig 1885), p. 368 (No. 163 f.). 

‘7G. Hoffman, “ Versuche zu Amos,” ZAW, 3 (1883), 
p. 89. 

** B. H. Stricker, “ Trois études,” p. 6. See also the 
short notice in A. H. Gardiner, “The House of Life,” 
JEA, 24 (1938), p. 164. 

49H. Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material zur altdgyp- 
tischen Vokalisation (Berlin 1910), p 37, note 1. 

5° For the text see C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents, No. 851, IV, 2. 

51 W. Spielgelberg, “ Die Lesung des Titels, Vorlese- 
priester, Zauberer, in den demotischen Texten,” Demotica 
I, page 5, in the Sitzwngsberichte der bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-philologische 
und historische Klasse, 1925, 6te Abhandlung (Munich 
1925). 

52 As a result for the loss of the first element he cites 
the old title ’my-r, which survived in Coptic only as le, 
in lemééSe and Gr. Pelaias. 
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these three words with one another,®* and in con- 
firmation of Spiegelberg’s explanation adds an 
attested hrj-tp in the Papyrus Harris, where the 
hrj-tp are mentioned in the role of magicians or 
learned men. In spite of all this, it still seems 
impossible to equate all these forms with one 
another; the chief difficulties, briefly put, are 
(1) Eg. ¢ should be represented both in Hebrew 
and cuneiform by ¢, not ¢, (2) the m of hartum- 
mim and the 6 of hartibi are not the anticipated 
equivalents of Eg. p, (3) the element hry of hry-tp 
should be vocalized approximately *éhr“y, as is 
known from cuneiform ihri-pita (for Eg. hry- 
pg.t). If the assumption that hartummim was 
Egyptian originally is to be proven, some form 
such as Eg. *hr-db(3) must be found having a 
corresponding meaning. Further, in view of har- 
tibi, the form should be *hér-dibé or the like; it 
is also possible that -tibi represents Eg. *-débé 
< *-dibé. We must conclude, then, that (1) Eg. 
hry-tp is net directly related to Heb. hartummim 
or to cuneiform hartibi, and (2) that the Eg. proto- 
type of these two would be approx. *hr-db(3). Our 
word is attested several times in Biblical Aramaic 
(Dan. 2:10, 27; 4:4; 5:11), referring each time 
to magicians at the court of Nebuchadnessar. 'These 
occurrences probably represent a generalization of 
the term; the earlier attestations of the Hebrew 
word make an Egyptian original very likely, but 
it is not yet demonstrable. 

Hétim, “seal, signet ring,” hatam, “to seal,” 
and a secondary hétémet (< *hatadmtu). This root 
and its derivatives are found extensively through- 
out the Semitic languages; cf. Arab. hatam, etc., 
Syr. hatamd, etc., Eth. mahtam, etc. Z. Harris ** 
cites a Phoenician htm (CIS I, 118), which he 
tentatively translates as “signet officer,” following 
the editors of CIS I, p. 145, who equate this htm 
with Lat. “sigellarium vel cancellarium.” All of 
these correspond to Eg. htm, “a seal, signet-ring,” 
attested from the earliest stages of the language; 
Coptic S. B. Sdtm and S. Stam, B. Stham, A*. F. 
Stem. All the Semitic nominal forms point to a 
prototype *hatam, and the long @ of the Syriac 
and Arabic forms points to a borrowing before 
¢.1200 B.c. The widespread use of this word in 
Semitic indicates an even earlier borrowing. 





53 Loc. cit. 
*4Z, Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, 
p. 105. 


Tabba‘at, “a signet-ring, seal,” Ar. taba‘ (vocal- 
ized on analogy with hdtam?), Syr. tab‘d; 14th 
century cuneiform timbu’u, timbwétt (el-Amarna 
25:1, 69?; II, 20; pl. 10:45; 11: rev. 25). The 
Egyptian word from which all these are derived 
is gb‘.t (WB V, 566), “a seal,” attested in the 
Old Kingdom and afterward. This has survived 
in Coptic as S. tebbe, with the verb tddbe, “ to 
seal.” The unification of all these forms is accom- 
plished only with some difficulty: the Hebrew 
form appears to be a very early borrowing with the 
preservation of the final -t, whereas the Amarna 
form shows the loss of the same. From these two 
words it would appear that the original form was 
approximately *g*bb“*t. If this is so, the system 
may be presented as *gubba‘dt > *dibba't (> Heb. 
*tibba't > ?*tabba't > tabba‘at) > *ditbbé (> cunei- 
form *tibbi’i > *tumbu’u > timbu’u, with dissimi- 
lation) > tebbe. Its occurrence in the other Semitic 
languages seems to be secondary to the verbal forms 
which may be borrowings from Canaanite. 

Tene’, tan’aka, “basket,” Eg. dn’ (WB V, 467), 
“a basket for fruit, corn, etc.,” attested from the 
Middle Kingdom onward: *dén’é(t). 

Ya’6r, originally “the Nile,” then “a river” in 
general. The Egyptian word for the river Nile 
was ‘trw (WB I, 146), but during the New King- 
dom and later spellings without the ¢ are well 
attested, hence *’rw. For a detailed discussion of 
the loss of the ¢ see W. Vycichl, “ Agyptische 
Ortsnamen in der Bibel,” ZAS, %6 (1940), pp. 
81-2, where a development *%étréw > *drré(w) 
> *d3ré(w) is indicated. The assumption of an 
intermediate form *rré(w) is hardly justified 
from the evidence we possess. If such a phe- 
nomenon had occurred one would expect a larger 
number of 3s in New Egyptian resulting from 
earlier gemination ; such is not the case. Albright *® 
considers the change sporadic and due to careless 
pronunciation of a very common word. Ya’ér must 
have been borrowed before the aleph in correspond- 
ing position quiesced in early Hebrew, i. e., before 
the Amarna Age. Our word belongs to that par- 
ticular class of nouns, like ba’ér, za’éb, whose 
Masoretic vocalization is a result of hypercorrec- 
tion based on historical spelling ; read ydr, bér, zéb. 

Ketem, a type of gold found in Ophir and 





5s W. F. Albright, Review of J. Vergote, Phonétique 
historique de VEgyptien, les consonnes, JAOS, 66 (1946), 
pp. 316-20. 
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considered very valuable, must be compared with 
Eg. kim.t, also “ gold,” attested only in the syl- 
labic orthography. Albright reads the word as 
ku-é-m-t, ku-ta-m-t,°* and refers it to a Canaanite 
*kétémt(a), or the like, derived from Akk. ku- 
timmu, “ goldsmith,” itself a Sumerian loan word. 
Hence it would appear that the word is foreign 
to both Hebrew and Egyptian and is ultimately 
Sumerian.” 


Lesem, “a precious stone” (Ex. 28:19; 39:12). 
W. M. Miiller (GB* s.v.) equates this correctly 
with Eg. nim (WB II, 339), more properly nsm.t, 
“a white-blue felspar.” For the equivalence of 
Eg. n and Heb. / compare ‘ahlamah above. 


Mézah, “girdle” (Ps. 109:19), “dam” (Is. 
23:10). This word and Assyrian mezah, mezéhu, 
have been identified with Eg. mgh, “girdle,” used 
only in the phrase és-mgh, “to bind on the girdle, 
i.e., to attain puberty”; Copt. migh: miagh: 
magh. In Job. 12:21 we have also a construct 
mazith. Of the three occurrences of our word in 
Hebrew, in only one does the Septuagint render- 
ing correspond to the Hebrew (Ps. 109: 19b) ; the 
passages in Isaiah and Job are difficult to under- 
stand. Equally troublesome are Akk. mezah, found 
only in a syllabary VR 32, 40b, explained as Sa 
uppiti, and mezihu, which Jastrow identifies with 
Heb. mazih (AJSL, 15, p. 75, line 8). The Coptic 
forms indicate an Eg. qatl-form *mdgh which can- 
not be reconciled with the Semitic words. 


*Marah. The verb *mdrah, found only in Is. 
38:21, “to anoint a wound,” is mentioned by 
Albright as being a loan word in Semitic,** closely 
related to Egyptian mrh.t, “ointment.” He places 
the origin of mrh in Egyptian for the very good 
reason that it has in that language an etymology: 
mrh.t is an m- nominal formation, attested as 
early as the Old Kingdom (WB II, 111), from 
the root wrh, “to anoint” (WB I, 334). The 
widespread occurrence of the root mrh in Semitic 
(Heb., Aram., Arab.) points to a comparatively 





56 W. F. Albright, Vocalization, p. 61 (XVII, C, 11). 

57 Cf. H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwérter als Be- 
weis fiir babylonischen Kultureinfluss (Leipzig 1915), 

Ee 

58 W. F. Albright, “In Reply to Dr. Gaster’s Observa- 
tion,’ BASOR, 93 (1944), p. 24. This possibility was 
pointed out earlier, however, by F. Calice, Grundlagen 
der dgyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung (Wien 
1936), No. 566. 
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early borrowing.®® Albright also points out the 
distinction between the root mrh and mrh, the 
latter being Semitic and different in meaning. 

Népek, usually translated as a precious stone 
(Ex. 28:18; 39:11; Ezek. 27:16; 28:18) ; pak, 
“stibium, eye-paint ” (II Kings 9: 30; Jer. 4: 30; 
Is. 54:11; I Chron. 29:2). Dr. Albright has 
kindly made available to me his notes on these 
two words, and it is to these that I owe the fol- 
lowing observations. Both of the words are Egyp- 
tian in origin, the former from O. K. mfk3t, M. K. 
mfkt,* N. K. mfk(t), “turquoise, malachite,” * 
WB II, 56, and the latter from a shorter form 
fk3t: f3kt: fk(t). The vocalization of mfk3t is 
ascertained from the Late Assyrian transcription 
Pi-ha-at-ti-hu-ru-un-pi-ki of the Eg. name Pr- 
Hthr-(nb.t)-mfk3.t, written both with and with- 
out the nb.¢ in the 8th and 7th centuries (Cf. 
Gauthier II, 188). The cuneiform stands for a con- 
temporary *Péy-Hathor-mféké; the phonetic his- 
tory of the final word is reconstructed by Albright 
thus: O. K. *méfiki3at > M. K. *mfitka(3) > 
*nfiké (> Heb. *nitpitk-niipik > nopek) > *nfiké 
> *nféké (> Assyr. unpi/éki). The short form was 
obviously pik < *fik(é) <M. K. *fitka(3) < 0. K. 
*fikd3at. This word may now be added to the 
many known examples showing the late Egyptian 
sound-shift > é@; the Hebrew form was borrowed 
before the change, the Assyrian transcription is 
afterward. 

Neter, “niter,” probably “natron.” This word 
is not limited only to the Semitic languages, but 


5° As a point of interest, a denominative verb mrh, 
“to anoint,” exists also in Egyptian (WB II, 111). 

6° F. Calice (op. cit., note 80) does not consider the 
two Arabic forms as distinct; he says, “ Marraha ver- 
dankt sein Hd wohl einer Kontamination mit marh, 
Holz durch dessen Reibung man Feuer macht.” 

*1 Whether actual metathesis of the 3 is represented by 
this spelling, or whether it is an erroneous historical 
spelling with misplacement of a now unpronounced 3 is 
not clear. 

2 V. Loret, “ La turquoise chez les anciens Egyptiens,” 
Kemi, I (1928), pp. 99-114. 

*3 The non-existence of Akk. lupakku, adduced by 
Miiller, “ Der lupakku-nophek Stein,” OLz, 1899, pp. 39- 
41, as a cognate, has been demonstrated by J. Knudtzon, 
“Der angenommene lupakku-ndphek Stein,” BzA, 4 
(1902), pp. 324-5. Greek pixos, taken by Lewy (Fremd- 


worter, p. 47) and Boisacq (s.v.) as a loan word from 
pik, is doubtful; Albright prefers to consider it unre- 
lated to the Egyptian word on the basis of the early 
meaning “ sea-weed ” found in Homer, Iliad, 9: 7, and of 
incorrect phonetic correspondence (“should be ¢ixos ”). 
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has become current in most European tongues 
through the intermediary of Greek and Latin. The 
Egyptian original, attested in the Pyramid texts, 
is nérj, later ntry. The early writing of this word 
with é is conclusive evidence that the Egyptian 
word is the prototype of the many and widespread 
occurrences. In Semitic we find Heb. neter, Aram. 
nitraé, Akk. nitiru, mtru;** in early IE languages 
we have Hittite nitri ( ?)® and Greek virpov, Airpov. 
In consideration of the representation in the vari- 
ous languages, the original vocalization must have 
been approximately *nitréj; the borrowing by 
Semitic and Hittite must have taken place before 
the Late Egyptian sound shift (c. 1200 B.c.) but 
after the change of ¢ to ¢t. The precise meaning 
of ntrj is discussed by Lucas: ® niter is technically 
incorrect as a translation. Ntrj, now properly 
natron, is a natural soda consisting essentially of 
sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate, not of 
potassium nitrate, which today is known as niter. 


Sip, “fresh-water reed, sea-weed.” On three 
occasions (Ex. 2:13, 15; Is. 19:6) sip is used 
in reference to the reeds (papyrus) of Egypt; 
a single occurrence is attested (Jonah 2:6) where 
the generalized meaning “sea-weed” is obviously 
meant. The most frequent use of the word, how- 
ever, is in the phrase yam-sip, traditionally trans- 
lated as the Red Sea, but actually referring to the 
Great Papyrus Marsh to the North, crossed by 
Moses and the Israelites in the exodus from Egypt. 
The Egyptian original of the word is éwfy, “ papy- 
rus, papyrus thicket” (WB V, 359), attested first 
in New Egyptian. The spelling, which at first 
appears to be syllabic, is probaably consonantal in 
view of Coptic S. gouf: B. éomf, conf. From the 
Coptic, one would expect an original *¢éwféy or 
the like; the Hebrew form, however, does not coin- 
cide perfectly with such a reconstruction, since 
*sdp, not sip, would be expected. Certainly not 
to be separated from this word is Arab. suf in sifu 
l-bahri (Lane I, 85), “sea-weed,” probably a bor- 
rowing from Coptic. 

Pik. See Noépek above. 


Pah, (1) the folding trap of the fowler, (2) a 
thin sheet (of metal); note also Syr. pahhd, “a 


** Cf. R. C. Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian Chem- 
istry and Geology (Oxford 1936), p. 11. 

°° Cf. F. Hrozny, Boghazkéi-Studien, II (Leipzig 1919), 
p. 87, note 7. 

°° A. Lucas, Egyptian Materials, p. 303; pp. 317-47. 


snare” (with the denominative verb in the pael 
and ethpael), Arab. fahh (pl. fihah, fuhih), idem; 
a denominative verb also occurs in Hebrew, hapéah 
(Is. 42:22). This word, in both its meanings, 
is Egyptian in origin. This is born out by the 
well-known popularity of the fowler’s trade in 
Egypt and by the antiquity of the word and its 
derivatives in that language. The Egyptian root 
phi, “to split,” is the basis of ph3, “the wooden 
bird-trap” (New Kingdom) and ph3, “a plate or 
sheet, as the deck of a ship, the wooden part of a 
wagon, also a sheet of stone.” An early borrow- 
ing in Semitic is indicated by the retention of the 
original h in Arabic; the vocalization of the word 
c. 1200 B. c. must have been approx. *pdh(h), the 
final 3 having been lost or assimilated to the h at 
an early stage. The word has survived in Coptic 
as pas < *pdh(hé) < *pahié. 

Par‘éh, “the Pharaoh, king of Egypt.” The 
original form of this Pr-3, “great house,” Copt. 
(p)erro, used as early as the Old Kingdom as a 
designation of the Egyptian ruler. As Steindorff * 
and Ranke * have already pointed out, the word 
occurs in cuneiform transcription as pir’u, reflect- 
ing a contemporary Eg. *pér‘d3. The date of the 
borrowing is somewhat difficult to determine since 
the Egyptian form was doubtlessly approx. *pér'd3 
for a considerable period of time before c. 1200 
B.C. and pér'é(3) after that date. If the form 
were borrowed as *pér‘é(3), one would expect 
*pér'a(’) or the like, unless the quiescence of the 
final aleph took place in some dialects of Canaanite 
hefore the &> 6 shift ceased to be operative (c. 1400 
B.C.). Or, the tonal lengthened a may have changed 
in coastal areas to 6 and been taken thus into 
Hebrew: *pér'dé(3) > *pér'd(’) > *pér's’ > Heb. 
par‘oh (sometime between 1200 and 1000 B.c.; 
cf. Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects, 
p. 61). 

Si, “a ship,” having two plural forms sim and 
siyim. Bondi * has equated this with Eg. 93; (WB 
V, 515), “a type of river ship,” attested in New 
Kingdom Egyptian and later, surviving in Coptic 
as S. B. got: A. gai, pl. egéw. The Coptic form 





67 G. Steindorff, “ Die keilschriftliche Wiedergabe agyp- 
tischer Eigennamen,” BzA, I, p. 342. 

°° H. Ranke, Keilschriftliches Material, p. 32. 

6° J. Bondi, Dem hebrdisch-phoenizischen Sprachzweige 
angehérige Lehnworter in hieroglyphischen und hiera- 
tischen Texten (Leipzig 1886), pp. 11, 66. 
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points to an original *g437 > *gdy > got, or the like. 
In this case we must equate Eg. at with Heb. 7; 
this is difficult but also seems necessary in Sin 
(Sain) ; but compare Heb. ’épah, Eg. *dipdt. As a 
solution to the problem of vocalization Dr. Albright 
suggests that si is a back formation from the plural 
siyim, which has replaced a proper singular *sdy; 
compare ‘iyim, “ruins,” sing. ‘Ay, “The Ruin” 


(n. 1.). 


Qép, “an ape, monkey,” pl. gdpim, LXX mOyxos, 
Syr. giipd, Akk. uqiipu, Gr. xyBos, xiros. The 
Egyptian original *° of this word is g’f, “a type of 
small ape,” attested from the Old Kingdom onward 
(WB V, 158) ; the feminine form g’f.¢ (ibid.) and 
two other spellings, gwf (WB V, 160), from the 
Middle Kingdom, and g3f (WB V, 155), Dynasty 
19, also occur. The prothetic vowel of the Akka- 
dian form points to a development: Old Kingdom 
*7ufé(y) > Middle Eg. *ég’tfé or *égwifé > New 
Eg. *ég(’)éfé (Acc. ugiipu) > *(é)giifé (Heb. 
*gip, qop) > *kéfé (Gr. x#Bos).™ It is clear that 
we have here another example of the «> é vowel 
shift. 


Qallahat, “a pot, kettle.” The evidence seems 
to show that the original of this word is Eg. grht 
(WB V, 62), “pottery in general, or a single 
vessel,” attested since the Old Kingdom. The origi- 
nal vocalization is difficult to posit if we do not 
assume that the middle radical was doubled; it is 
possible, however, that there may have been influ- 
ence on the word from the vocalization of sallahat, 
“a bowl.” Hence: *gdr(rd)hd(t). Coptic S.A. 
éalaht, generally considered as a remnant of this 
word, is clearly a loan word in Egyptian and most 
likely akin to glahts, having ultimate source in 
the above mentioned sallahat, or rather, in its 
Canaanite prototype. 


Qeset, “a scribe’s vessel, an ink vessel” (so 





7° Because of Sanskrit kapi, “ ape, monkey,” found as 
early as the Rigveda, there have been many attempts to 
cite this as the original word; Lewy (Fremdwé@rter, 
p. 6) voices that opinion and is followed by Boisacq 
(3rd ed., p. 445). In spite of the antiquity of the San- 
skrit word, the short a-vowel is completely incompatible 
with any of the forms listed above, including the Greek. 
Cf. also B. Landsberger, “Die Fauna des alten Meso- 
potamien,” pp. 87-88, for the equation pagi = uqipu and 
a bibliography of the ape in Mesopotamia. 

71 Such is the view of W. F. Albright, JAOS, 66 
(1946), p. 318, who has rejected his former reconstruc- 
tion (Vocalization, p. 61) as erroneous. 
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GB"), Ezek. 9:2, 3, 11. W. M. Miller”? has 
identified this Hebrew word with Eg. gstj (WB V, 
207), “the scribe’s palette.” The only consonantal 
difficulty is the representation of Eg. § by Heb. s, 
where we quite often have shin; this would tend 
to show a late borrowing. The vocalization of 
the Egyptian word, then, if after c. 1200 B.c., 
was either *gqdsti (< *qdstéy or *qistéy) or *qésti 
(< *qistéy). The assigning of this word to the 
root *gsh is baseless.*® 


Sian, “the name of a flower, a lily (?)”; Syr. 
and Aram. Sisantad, Arab. sausan; Greek coicov."* 
The Egyptian word underlying these forms is sssn, 
in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and ssn from 
the Middle Kingdom onward, one § having been 
lost by haplology. In Coptic we find B. Sd6%en, 
“lily,” with assimilation of the first s to §, a pro- 
cess similar to that which must have taken place 
in the Semitic borrowings of the word. The origi- 
nal vocalization cannot be determined with great 
accuracy, but a form *sésaSdn for the Middle King- 
dom would be approximately correct; by the time 
of the New Kingdom the word had become *sdSan 
or the like. 

Sittah, “the acacia nilotica,” pl. Sittim. The 
identity of this with Eg. sng (WB IV, 520), Mid- 
dle Kingdom sng.t, written also as §ntj in the 
New Kingdom, “the acacia,” Copt. Sonte: sont, 
Arab. sant, was first established by Erman in 
1892.7° The word is found also in Akkadian as 
samtu."® The original vocalization must have been 
approximately *Sdnga(t). 

Sakiyét. This word, derived by GB‘? from the 
root skh, “to look at,” is translated “an object to 
be looked at”; it has been shown by Albright,” 
however, to be a loan word from Eg. sk.ty (WB 


72. W. M. Miiller, “ Zwei igyptische Wérter im Hebra- 
ischen,” OLz, 3, pp. 49-51. 

73H. Grimme, “ Zu hebriischen QST7,”’ OLz, 3, p. 149. 

7 Akkadian Siganu, sisnu, listed by GB*" as a cognate, 
is discussed by C. Thompson, Dictionary of Assyrian 
Botany, p. 11; it appears to be butomus umbellatus L., 
a flowering rush, and cognate to Syriac Siénd. From 
a phonetic point of view, direct identification is impossi- 
ble with Eg. *sdasan. 

7 A, Erman, “Das Verhiltnis,” p. 120. 

7° ©, Thompson, Dictionary of Assyrian Botany, p. 184, 
gives only Samtu as the acacia nilotica; samétu is found 
(ibid., pp. 31, 35, 36) in lists of alkalis and is not yet 
identified. 

77 W. F. Albright, “ Baal-Zephon,” in Festschrift fir 
A, Bertholet (Tiibingen 1950), p. 4, note 3. 
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IV, 315), “a ship,” and equivalent to Ugaritic 
tkt.78 Concerning Heb. § (which is found in the 
standard text) equalling Eg. §, Albright points out 
that the original text was probably skyt, from a 
singular *Sakit or the like. The derivation is ex- 
cellent, too, as far as the meaning is concerned: 
in Is. 2:16 (its only occurrence) it is parallel to 
*oniydt, “vessels, ships.” The Egyptian prototype 
would appear to be *Sékitéy. 


Sasah, “to plunder.” Albright has shown that 
this verb and its secondary formation Sdsas, is an 
Egyptian importation into Canaanite.”® Since his 
discussion on the cuneiform Sizi-me is complete 
in itself, I refer the reader to it and cite here only 
the high points. Cuneiform Sizi-me is a Canaanite 
plural participle, equivalent to Heb. s6sim, “ plun- 
derers, raiders”; the spelling z = samekh (then an 
affricative) is normal. “It is likely that the 
(Canaanite) verb itself is ultimately a denomina- 
tive from Eg. Sasu, ‘nomads, marauders,’ whence 
Coptic Sds, ‘shepherd,’ itself derived from a very 
ancient native Egyptian word 3s, ‘to traverse.’ 
Under no circumstances can the Egyptian word be 
derived from Canaanite, as thought by Max Miiller 
and others.” 


Sa‘atnéz, “a garment woven from two different 
kinds of material (wool and linen),” Lev. 19:19 
and Deut. 22:11. Dr. Albright suggests that this 
word is Egyptian in origin, from an unattested 
*Sd-ng, composed of the New Egyptian words s‘d 
(WB IV, 422), “to cut,” Copt. 6d¢: S6t, and ng 
(WB II, 376), “thread,” possibly the source of 
Copt. nat: net: nét, “a loom, spider-web.” As the 
basis of the conjectured word one may cite Eg. 
Sht-ng, “to weave,” composed of sht, “to weave” 
(WB IV, 263), and the latter above. The Hebrew 
form could indicate an earlier *Sd‘t-niz, but the 
possible Coptic cognate suggests that the Egyptian 
prototype was *Sd‘d-niig > *3da‘d-nég, from which 
the Hebrew word was borrowed after c. 1200 B. c. 
The preservation of the final g, in view of the 
Coptic form, may be the result of a dissimilatory 


8 The identification of Eg. skty and Ugar. tkt is made 
also by A. Alt, “ Agyptisch-ugaritisches,” AfO, XV 
(1951), pp. 69-74, and by Driver in the T. H. Robinson 
volume, Studies in Old Testament Prophecy (1950), 
p. 52 f. 

*'W. F. Albright, “ An Archaic Hebrew Proverb in an 
Amarna Letter from Central Palestine,” BASOR, 89, 
p. 32, note 27. 


tendency because of the preceding d; it may, on 
the other hand, indicate an earlier borrowing than 
here suggested. 

Sayis, “white marble”; Syr. 884, Aram. Si¥.8° 
The Hebrew form SayiS is found only once (I 
Chron. 29:2); a variant (the primary form?) 
§é§ occurs twice (Ct. 5:15; Esther 1:6). With 
this is to be compared Eg. &§ (WB IV, 540), 
“alabaster,” attested since the Pyramid texts. I 
would suspect an original vocalization *Sig (> Heb. 
*Sisi > *5é$ > Sayis, as a back-formation). The 
Syriac and Aramaic forms would then exhibit the 
original vowel. 

Sés, “byssus, fine linen,” Eg. §§ (WB IV, 539), 
“linen,” attested since the Middle Kingdom ; Copt. 
S. A. B. Sens is the remnant of the compound §s- 
nsw, “the king’s linen, royal linen.” Stricker ** 
says: “L’existence d’un homonyme SéS, ‘ albatre,’ 
prouve que ce n’est pas & S$-nSw que cet emprunt 
remonte, mais au simplex *é§ (fin lin ou albatre), 
comme I]’a déja vu M. Miiller dans le dictionnaire 
de Gesenius.” J cannot see, however, what reason 
Stricker has for assuming that the two §§’s were 
homonymes in Egyptian, though ‘they may well 
have been, or why the existence of Eg. sés, “ ala- 
baster,” proves that Heb. sé is from the simplex 
§§ and not from the compound S§-nsw, the Hebrew 
prototype being approximately *Sins from Eg. 
*sén$ or the like. There is not yet enough evi- 
dence for a confident reconstruction of the original 
vocalization. 


Tahra’, Ex. 28:32; 39:23. It would seem from 
the two attestations of the word that it refers not 
to hide or leather, but to a specific type of garment 
which is put on over the head and has the opening 
for the head stitched with a hem to prevent tear- 
ing. For this reason Miiller’s (GB*") suggestion 
that the tahra’ is a loanword from Eg. dhr (WB 
V, 481), “the hide of an animal,” must remain 
open to serious doubt. Phonological considerations 
add further difficulties: (1) Eg. d should appear 
as Heb. ¢t; (2) the @ at the end of the Hebrew 
word is left unexplained. 


8° Akkadian ésassu, listed by GB** as a cognate, is 
shown by R. C. Thompson, Dictionary of Assyrian Chem- 
istry and Geology, p. 61, to mean gold, probably a result 
of *Saméu > *Sangu > sassu. See also B. Meissner, Bei- 
trdge zum Assyrischen Wérterbuch II (Chicago 1932), 
pp. 67-69. 

81 B. H. Stricker, “ Trois études,” p. 12. 








SOME NOTES ON THE YEN-TZU CH‘UN-CH‘IU 


RIcHARD L. WALKER 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Ir HAS BEEN over a quarter of a century since 
Alfred Forke, the German sinologue, wrote the 
only extensive treatment of the Yen-tzu Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu® in a Western language.’ It is perhaps time 
to call attention again to this work which has re- 
mained outside the pale of the extensive research 
which has been devoted to the standard Chinese 
classics and philosophers in the West, to make 
some comments on its present status, and to see 
how Forke’s work has stood the test of time.’ 

The Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu or Annals of the Phi- 
losopher Yen is a collection of incidents in the life 
of Yen Ying» (P‘ing-chung*) a statesman of Ch‘i4 
who lived—according to Forke—from 580 to 500 
B. c.2 The work might better be titled the Speeches 
or Aphorisms of Yen-tzu since by far the greater 
number of its 215 sections center on Yen-tzu’s 
ability to turn a phrase, to give advice, and to 
extricate himself from ticklish situations by verbal 


gymnastics. The tales are of a type very appeal- 
ing to the Chinese, so despite the fact that the 
work does not possess the halo of Chinese ortho- 





1“ Yen Ying, Staatsmann und Philosoph, und das Yen- 
tse Tch‘un-tsch‘iu,” Asia Major, Hirth Anniv. Vol., 1923, 
pp. 101-144. This article was summarized and digested 
by Forke in his Geschichte der alten Chinesischen Phi- 
losophie (Hamburg, 1927), pp. 82-97. Our references 
will be to the longer article. The complete text of the 
Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu (hereafter abbreviated Y7TCC) is 
being translated by His Excellency Aschwin Lippe, Asso- 
ciate Curator, Metropolitan Museum, New York. He has 
looked over the present article and made several valuable 
suggestions. Cf. résumé of his paper before the 21st 
Congress of Orientalists in Paris, Actes du awm@ie congrés 
international des orientalistes (Paris, 1948), pp. 267- 
268. 

* The present article makes no pretense at being in 
any way definitive, but is rather an indication of possi- 
ble considerations which should be kept in mind with 
regard to this ancient Chinese text. It appeared in 
somewhat different form as an appendix to the author’s 
dissertation on “The Multi-state System of Ancient 
China,” Yale University, 1950. 

* Forke, p. 108. Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, XXII (1923), 354- 
355, accepts Forke’s dating and disagrees with Mayers 
and Giles who list 493 as the date of Yen-tzu’s death. 
Ch‘ien Mu* confirms the 500 B. c. date in his “ K‘ung-tzu 
Nien-piao,” Ku-shih Pien>, 1933, Vol. 4, pp. 77-81. 


doxy, many of them are well known in the folklore 
of that country.* 

There is little reason to question the fact that 
such a person as Yen-tzu lived or was a prominent 
minister of Ch‘i in the second half of the sixth 
century B.c. We find him mentioned in many 
authenticated pre-Ch‘in texts. He figures promi- 
nently in the T’so-chuan, and is mentioned in the 
Lun Yii, Mencius, Mo-tzu, Lieh-tzu and the Lii- 
shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien spoke of him 
frequently in his Historical Memoirs (Shih Chi) 
in the chapter on the state of Ch‘i and in a biog- 
raphy of him.* 

The authenticity of the Yen-tzw Ch‘un-ch‘iu is 
a different story, and to that we now turn. Careful 
and reputable Chinese scholars state that the text 
which we now have is essentially the text which 
was edited by Liu Hsiang in the Han dynasty, but 
there can never be any definite and final word on 
it until someone has answered that most impor- 
tant question in the field of sinology: how much 
did Liu change the many texts which he edited? ® 

The earliest mention of the YTCC occurs in the 
Shih Chi. Ssu-ma said in the biography of Yen- 
tzu that he had read the work and remarked on 
the clarity of the style. Thus we can safely say 
that a YTCC text existed as far back as the second 
century B.c. This, of course, takes us no farther 
than Professor Forke in establishing the date of 
composition. Admitting at the outset that Liu 
Hsiang’s edition of the YTCC sets a date beyond 
which we can never go with absolute certaiu.y, let 
us assume for the moment the intellectual integrity 
of Liu in transmitting the text and attempt to 
date it in general. By saying “in general” we 





* For example, George Kao translates 12 of these tales 
in his Chinese Wit and Humor (New York, 1946), pp. 
37-46. 

5 Shih Chi, Chapters 32 and 64. Chavannes translated 
Chapter 32 in his Mémoires historiques; Chapter 64 has 
been translated by Evan Morgan in his A Guide to Wenli 
Styles and Chinese Ideals (London: Probsthian, 1912), 
pp. 118-127. 

* See, for example, Wang Nien-sun, Tu-shu Tsa-chih, 
“ Preface” to the Y7'CC in the Commercial Press edi- 
tion of the Wan-yu Wen-k‘u, Vol. 845, Book 8. 
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are admitting that the text has possibly been tam- 
pered with and referring to the anachronisms it 
contains and to the uneven quality of several of 
the chapters. 

We shall treat our problem under three general 
headings: a. the opinions of some prominent Chi- 
nese scholars who have worked with the text; 
b. comparison with other works in which parallel 
passages occur; and c. internal examination of the 
YTCC itself. 


a. The Opinions of Chinese Scholars 


Professor Forke has done a great amount of the 
spadework on the opinions of some of the Chinese 
scholars who have dealt with the YTCC, and there 
is no necessity to repeat his work here. He also 
traced fairly adequately the history of the text 
after the Liu Hsiang edition. Of extant editions 
of the work, the catalog of the National Library 
of Kiangsu lists 12, and the Harvard-Yenching 
catalog lists six additional editions of which the 
latest and probably the best is that of the modern 
scholar Chang Shun-i*, the Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
Chiao-chuf (2nd Edition, Shanghai, World Book 
Company, April 1936, 2, 2, 3, 219 pp., commen- 
tary interspersed with text).?7 Chang makes use 
of all the important commentaries before his time 
and weighs them carefully against each other. The 
text is divided into 8 Chapters (chiian) of 25, 25, 
30, 30, 30, 30, 27, and 18 Sections (chang) re- 
spectively. This is the text which we have at hand 
and to which we shall refer hereafter. 

At the present time, the school which regarded 
the YTCC as a spurious text seems to have faded 
into the background. The early writers who con- 
sidered it a forgery based their arruments in the 
main on the extent to which it did or did not fit 
into the pattern attributed to the various philo- 
sophical schools. Thus Liu Tsung-yiian claimed 
that the text had been composed by the disciples 
of Mo-tzu in Ch‘i,* which would make it quite late ; 
and the modern scholar Chiang Hsin-ch‘eng re- 
gards it as an even later forgery.° The assemblage 
of authorities on the other side of the fence is far 
more impressive. In fact, a list of the Ch‘ing 
scholars who worked over the YTCC and admired 
it as an authentic work, reads like a roster of 


*Kiangsu Catalog, p. 1lb; Harvard-Yenching Catalog, 
pp. 225-226. 

* Wen-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao, Chapter 212. 

* Wei-shu T‘ung-k‘aoc, Changsha, 1939, pp. 607-609. 


leading lights: Sun Hsing-yen® wrote a Yin-yi® ; »° 
Lu Wen-ch‘ao' added notes in his Ch‘iin-shu Shih- 
pw: the grand old scholar Wang Nien-sun* 
added notes on the text in his T'u-shu Tsa-chih'; ** 
Yi Yiieh™ dealt with the YTCC in his Chu-tzu 
P%ing-yi®;7% Huang Yi-chou® wrote the Chiao- 
k‘an? which appears in the Ssu-pu Pei-yao edition 
(volume 4) ; and Liu Shih-p‘ei? added a Pu-shiht.* 
Our editor, in addition to utilizing all these edi- 
tions and commentaries along with others, brings 
modern linguistic and historical training to bear 
on the text.*® 

The present general opinion on the YTCC is 
that “the book of Yen-tzu was not written by Yen- 
tzu himself. Probably after Yen-tzu died, those 
who inherited his learning collected Yen-tzu’s 
words and deeds and wrote it.”?® This is quite a 
natural way of looking at the composition of the 
work and would explain the variants and incon- 
sistencies which will be mentioned below. The 
opinion that Yen-tzu himself had nothing to do 
with the composition of the YTCC seems to be 
quite unanimous. Nowhere in the text is there 
mention of Yen-tzu as an author or scholar. We 
may suppose, for example, that our present state 
of writing were comparable to that of China of 
the 5th or 4th century B.c., and someone or several 
people were to set about collecting some of the 
anecdotes about Abraham Lincoln. Surely there 
would be many versions of the tale frequently told 
about his braving wind and storm to go a great 
distance to return a trivial sum of money to a 
woman to whom he had given the wrong change 
while working in a store. Yet, the anecdote would 
certainly be included as illustrative of Lincoln’s 
deep-founded sense of honesty. The Chinese and 
Western scholars who have worked with the YTCC 
text assume that this collection of anecdotes about 
Yen-tzu, an obviously colorful person, was gathered 
in just such a way. The following is a list of a 
few of the opinions which support our editor’s 
thesis : 





10 For a biography of Sun and an account of his work 
see Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, 
p. 645. 

™ Hummel, p. 549. 

12 Hummel, p. 829. 

13 Hummel, p. 944. 

14 Kuo-ts‘ui Hsiieh-pao4, 35th and 5lst ch‘. 

15 Chang lists some additional scholars who have worked 
on the text in his “ Introduction,” p. 1. 

16 Chang Shun-i, “ Preface,” p. 1. 
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Ch‘ung-wen Tsung-mu*: “ As far as the present 
book is concerned, it is just that later men col- 
lected Yen Ying’s deeds and wrote about them. 
To consider it Yen Ying’s own composition 
would be wrong.” ?” 


. “Sun Hsing-yen thinks of the arising of the 
work in this manner: after the death cf Yen- 
tzu, his intimate friends mourned him, assem- 
bled all his utterances and made a book of 
them.” 18 


. Huang Yi-chou supports the opinion of Sun.?® 


Chuang Shih states: “The original Yen-tzu 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu was completed in the Chan-kuo 
period.” 7° 


. Forke himself agrees with the general thesis of 
the composition of the work upon the grounds 
of tradition and folk-lore and says, “we can 
assume that the work already existed in the 
5th century before Christ.” 2% 


b. The YTCC and Other Works 


Professor Forke pointed out that the YTCC 
contains in many places stories which parallel 
those in other dated pre-Ch‘in texts. The most 
important of these works is the T’so-chuan which 
contains thirty references to Yen-tzu. Forke feels 
that “ By virtue of the fact that there are in places 
in the 7’so-chuan several word-for-word quotations 
from the Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu” we may feel safe 
in assuming that it already existed in the 5th cen- 
tury B.c.** This is, as Professor Karlgren has 
pointed out, rather shaky reasoning; for even 
though the stories in the YTCC might have more 
detail than similar accounts in the Tso-chuan, 
this still does not preclude the possibility that it 
is the YTCC which quotes the T'so-chuan. Indeed, 
the tendency of the copier is often that of elabora- 
tion.** This factor does, however, tend to give a 


17 Wen-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao, Commercial Press Edition, 
Chapter 212, p. 21a. 

18 Forke, p. 105. 

19“ Preface” to Vol. 4 of the Ssu-pu Pei-yao edition, 
p. 1. 

*° Chuang Shih in his preface to his selections in the 
Hsitieh-sheng Kuo-hsiieh Ts‘ung-shue, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. “ Preface” dated 20 April 1937. 

*1 Forke, p. 106. 

22 Forke, p. 106. 

*3 Bernard Karlgren, “On the Authenticity of Ancient 


bit more weight to the argument for the greater 
antiquity of the fuller text in some instances — 
especially when buttressed by other arguments 
which point in the same direction. The text of 
the YTCC is fuller in every instance than the text 
of the Tso-chuan in their parallel passages, so that 
a hesitating nod may be given to our work on that 
score.** 

Forke’s statement that “The phrasing of the 
[Yen-tzu] Ch‘un-ch‘iu is often better than, for 
example, the J'so-chuan or the Shih-chi and the 
style is very old” is surely open to question. In 
the first place, his judgment as to the phrasing 
must remain essentially subjective; and secondly, 
there is as yet no method for determining just 
how old the style is. On this score we can better 
rely on the intuitive judgment of the Chinese 
scholars. Karlgren has differentiated the styles of 
the Confucian Classics such as Mencius and the 
Tso-chuan on the basis of dialect, which would 
seem to be a far more tenable position.”® 

The quotation of the YTCC in older works or 
vice versa, then, can hardly be a determining cri- 
terion. Even when we add the factor of distinctive 
grammars, the matter is still a question of the 
chicken and the egg. For example, in the only 
place where the YTCC and Mencius have exten- 
sive parallel texts, the YTCC has the consequential 
use of the particle tse, while Mencius achieves the 
same meaning by a different construction. Con- 
sideration of the Yen-tzw text shows an almost 
exclusive use of tse in such constructions, which 
is not the case in Mencius.*® But we still are not 
in position to determine whether it is the author 
of the YTCC who is copying the texts of Mencius 
and the Tso-chuan in his own style or whether 





Chinese Texts,” Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities (I, 1929), 19 pp. 

*¢ For example, Chapter 5, Section 2 of the YTCC con- 
tains a 74 character passage not in the T’so-chuan where 
the texts otherwise parallel. 

*5 Karlgren, “On the Authenticity and Nature of the 
Tso-chuan,” Goteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, Vol. 32, No. 
5 (1926), 65 pp. 

2° Chang gives the Mencius passage in his notes on the 
section in question, p. 99. Cf. Karlgren, “ On the Authen- 
ticity and Nature of the Tso-chuan ” which points out 
that Mencius also uses ssuf in the type construction in- 
volved which is not the case in the YTCC. Note also the 
YTCC uses one form of the preposition yii# in preference 
to another yiit. This would seem to make the YTCC 
much closer to Karlgren’s Tso dialect. 
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Mencius and the Tso-chuan author are taking 
stories from an older YTCC text. 

When, however, we bring more than one parallel 
text plus internal style into consideration, the 
argument does tend to swing in favor of the YTCC 
text as the more ancient. There is first of all the 
probability that a writer who drew his text of 
the YTCC by collecting the anecdotes about Yen- 
tzu from various older works would not have con- 
verted them all into passages with a consistent 
grammar such as we find in the YTCC. There 
would have been no reason to change the above- 
mentioned passage in Mencius, since the Mencius 
text is just as clear. We must remember that a 
“forger” in those days would hardly have been 
a careful grammarian. Secondly, there are many 
first-rate stories in the YTCC which have no 
counterpart in any of the older works now extant 
—to pick one at random, Chapter 1, Section 10, 
p. 14. Finally there is a certain pithy style in the 
YTCC in which it is fairly consistent throughout 
and which argues very strongly against its being 
an eclectic work. This style is evident in the pas- 
sage in Mencius but not generally characteristic 
of the Mencius text — but this is an admittedly 
subjective criterion. 

Nevertheless, when we add together the two 
facts that the YTCC grammar is fairly homo- 
geneous and that the tone of the work is fairly 
consistent, we can give more credence to the propo- 
sition that the YTCC is a text anterior to the 
Tso-chuan, Mencius, Lieh-tzu, Mo-tzu, and the 
Iii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu. Thus, while we may agree 
with Professor Forke on an early date for the 
YTCC, it is not alone for the reasons which he 
gives. 

One additional note must be added on parallel 
texts. The Shuo-yiian" of Liu Hsiang contains 
many passages similar to the YTCC. This text 
which Liu wrote about 30 B.c., contains many 
variants when compared with the YTCC. In some 
cases even personalities are changed in the stories. 
Now, if Liu were passing off a spurious text in his 
edition of the YTCC, then we would certainly ex- 
pect him to have kept general agreement between 
the texts of the Shou-yiian, his own work, and the 
YTCC. Thus, when Liu expresses his general ap- 
proval of the YTCC and spent some of his time 
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collating it, we may be sure that he regarded it as 
authentic and old material.*” 


c. Internal Content of the YTCC 


Forke has already pointed out some of the in- 
ternal reasons which argue in favor of the YTCC 
both as an ancient and an authentic text. One of 
these is the lack of organization. There are dif- 
ferent versions of the same story —the whole of 
Chapter 7 is composed of variants of earlier stories ; 
the doctrines expounded in the YTCC do not fit 
into any of the main philosophical schools of the 
period; and there is no attempt to maintain any 
sort of chronology within the text. Surely a forger 
who wanted to pass off a text as genuine would 
not have given us such a one as this. The German 
sinologue has also pointed out that there are many 
anachronisms in the text.” A systematized text of 
post-Ch‘in time would probably have avoided these. 
In connection with these anachronisms, there are 
eleven passages in the first seven chapters which 
are open to strong doubt as having been added by 
later sophists.2® These passages, nine of which 
name Confucius and two of which: name Mo-tzu, 
occur at the end of sections and contain remarks 


which these two philosophers made upon hearing 


the stories in question. They do not contribute 
anything to the stories themselves, and their very 
tone is that of a later addition.*° 

This then is the general argument advanced to 
date on the authenticity of the YTCC on the basis 
of internal content. 

Forke was, of course, preoccupied with Yen-tzu 
as a philosopher. His study was mainly in prepa- 
ration for his survey of ancient Chinese philosophy, 
and as such is subject to certain limitations. Thus, 





27 For example, Chapter 2 of the Shuo-yiian, Ssu-pu 
Pei-yao edition, pp. 7a-8a. On Liu-Hsiang, see Giles, 
BD, No. 1300. The text of the Shuo-yiian is currently 
being translated and carefully annotated by Professor 
Gerrit Mulder of the Australian National University at 
Canberra. 

28 Forke, p. 104. On anachronisms in the text, see also, 
Henri Maspero, La chine antique (Paris, 1927), p. 586, 
footnote. 

2° Professor Pelliot could not have read Forke’s article 
too carefully or he would not have expressed himself as 
“.,. étonné que M. F., en parlant des anachronismes du 
texte (p. 106), ne dise rien 4 ce sujet des passages ott 
Mo-tseu est nommé.” Pelliot, op. cit., p. 22. Forke did 
cover the mention of Mo-tzu in the YTCC text, p. 104. 

8° Chang, p. 1 of his preface lists the passages. 
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we find him interpreting Yen-tzu in terms of a 
coherent systematized philosophy. To be sure, he 
spends quite a bit of time on Yen Ying’s biog- 
raphy ; but mainly in relating it to the philosophical 
system which he builds up and attributes to Yen- 
tzu. The primary fact which must be borne in 
mind is that Yen-tzu, as portrayed in the YTCC, 
was not a teacher or a philosopher of the planning 
and far-sighted type. He was essentially a man of 
action—a politician. His recorded words with the 
three dukes whom he served were devoted in the 
main to proposing action to bring desired results 
in response to immediate given circumstances. 
Since this was the case, perhaps the best we can 
draw from the YTCC in the way of a philosophy 
is an operational code derived from Yen-tzu’s 
personal response to different situations. Forke’s 
treatment of Yen-tzu under such titles as religion 
(p. 125), ethics (p. 138), etc. would seem to he 
stretching things a bit for a man of action. We 
cannot expect such a man to be consistent through- 
out—and to be sure, Yen-tzu was not. 

For example, Forke dismissed one tale about 
Yen-tzu as completely out of line with Yen-tzu’s 
character as he had set it up in his philosophical 
system.** He points out, along with the Chinese 
scholars, that the YTCC contains both elements of 
Confucian and of Mohist doctrine. Chang Shun-i 
says, “Upon general investigation of Yen-tzu’s 
deeds (we find that about) thirty or forty percent 
are in accord with the Confucian school and sixty 
or seventy are in accord with the Mohist.” ** Here 
again, the fact that the YTCC does not represent 


*t Professor Forke’s comment on this score reveals that 
even he could not have delved too carefully into the 
YTCC. He says (p. 125), “ Giles, Biog. Dict., No. 2483, 
reports on Yen-tzu the following stupid story ... (it) 
disagrees with Yen-tzu’s character throughout and is in 
neither the Yen-tzu Ch‘un-ch‘iu, nor in the Tso-chuan, 
nor Shih Chi, and indeed is nowhere to be found in an 
old source.” The story in question — how Yen-tzu rid 
himself of three rivals with two peaches—is indeed found 
in the YTCC almost word for word as Giles reports it 
in his Biog. Dict. For once, the person correcting Pro- 
fessor Giles is himself wrong. The story is Chapter 2, 
Section 24 of the YTCC. Further, it is the only story 
repeated in the Wen-hsien T‘ung-k‘ao chapter on the 
YTCC which Forke claims in his article to have utilized. 
Of the 215 sections in the YTCC, Forke’s references indi- 
cate that he utilized 79, and most of these were sections 
which had already been covered by Legge and Chavannes 
in their translations of parallel passages. 

82 “ Preface,” p. 1. 
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the philosophy of any one school offers a bit of an 
argument against a forgery at a later time when 
the schools and their adherents were much more 
clear cut. But this is enough on this aspect of 
the work; Forke more than covered it. 

Because of this preoccupation with Yen-tzu as 
a philosopher, Forke overlooked a very important 
aspect of the text, both from the point of view of 
determining the authenticity and of dating it. This 
is the matter of the relationships between the vari- 
ous independent states of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period 
and their internal political and social structure as 
revealed in the text. To be sure, Forke mentions 
Yen-tzu’s various missions to the other states, but 
he was interested in these mainly for what they 
contribute to the biography which he wrote and the 
philosophical schematization which he set up. The 
same may be said for his treatment of Yen-tzu’s 
discussions on government. 

Once we have established the political and social 
structure of a given society for a certain period— 
and much of this task has been done for the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu period on the basis of authenticated texts— 
then we have another important tool for deter- 
mining how a work such as we have at hand does 
or does not fit into such a structure. This can be 
done, both on the basis of what is actually con- 
tained in it and also in regard to what is not 
contained. 

To be more specific: one type of action in which 
Yen-tzu was engaged rather frequently was repre- 
senting his state, Ch‘i, at the courts of others and 
meeting the representatives of the other states at 
his own capitol—in a word, diplomacy. At this 
task he was brilliant; in fact, Yen-tzu is usually 
listed as one of the most famous diplomatists of 
Pre-Han China. Chuang Shih tells present-day 
young Chinese students, “ When Yen-tzu went out 
of his country as an ambassador, he was able to 
adapt himself to situations and still didn’t have 
to use deceitful schemes. When they asked him 
about the affairs of Ch‘i, he generally replied very 
simply, and yet he certainly didn’t increase the 
ambitions of others or destroy his own awe- 
inspiring reputation. For this reason, no matter 
at what place he arrived, he generally received 
men’s respect and did not disgrace his state.” * 
In one of the passages referred to where Confucius 
is mentioned, he hears of one of Yen-tzu’s diplo- 
matic feats and is quoted as saying, “ Now, not 


33 Op. cit., p. 3. 
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going beyond the space of the wine table and yet 
knowing beyond a thousand li—this could be said 
of Yen-tzu.” 5 

Let us, then, examine the diplomatic relations 
of Ch‘i as reflected in the YTCC and see how they 
fit in with some of the other data we have on China 
of the 6th century B.c. As can be seen from the 
following table, a total of 46 of the 215 sections 
of the YTCC are concerned with or contain refer- 
ences to other states of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. 


YTCC RECORDING OF RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER STATES 
Reports on and 


Diplomatic re- 
State lations with 





War or the con- 
sideration of war Total 





Chin’ 14 4 18 
Lu 9 3 12 
Wut 
Ch‘uy 
Sungz 
Yenaa 
T‘aibb 
Chice 
Choudd 


Total 37 





eojocroroc & 


46 





A quick glance at a map of the states of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu period will show immediately that this would 
be quite the expected pattern of relationships for 
the Ch‘i state.** Chin and Lu bordered directly 
on Ch‘i; and in the 6th century B. c., Wu and Ch‘u 
extended far enough north that they could easily 
have been reached by Yen-tzu. Sung was situated 
just the other side of Lu; and Yen was another of 
the major states on the borders of Ch‘i. Tai and 
Chi were much smaller states once again on the 
borders of Ch‘i. It is also significant that the 
territory controlled by the king of the waning 
Chou power is mentioned only once. Would a 
forger have taken care to make his text fit so 
accurately into the geopolitical context? 

Here also an examination of what is not con- 
tained in an ancient text such as the YTCC comes 
into consideration. We must examine which of 
the rather important states of the period are not 
included and attempt to determine the reason. 
A discussion of that which is not contained is 
surely not a definitive criterion in the study of an 


_—_—_—— 


“Chapter 5, Section 16, p. 136. 
“See map facing p. 135 in Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Vol. V, Pt. 1, Hong Kong, 1872. 


ancient text, but it at least gives us another aid in 
pointing one direction or another. The states listed 
in the table form quite a homogeneous group cen- 
tering mainly around the Shantung peninsula. By 
Yen-tzu’s time the eastward expansion of the Ch‘u 
kingdom reached almost as far as present-day 
Nanking; and Chin, though usually considered a 
western state, was nevertheless a neighbor of Ch‘. 
There were, however, three important states which 
are not mentioned in the text of the YTCC: 
Ch‘in®, Yiieh‘f, and Cheng®. But all three of 
these states were far from the center of Ch‘i’s 
interests. Ch‘in was mainly occupied with con- 
solidating its position in the West, and Yiieh in 
the South. Although Cheng played a very im- 
portant role throughout the Ch‘un-ch‘iu as a pas- 
sive balancer between the two great powers Chin 
and Ch‘u, the balancing process took place mainly 
in the West beyond the area of Ch‘i’s interests. 
There was a further reason, in addition to its 
important role in interstate affairs, why we might 
expect some mention of the state of Cheng. Cheng 
was the home state of Tzu-ch‘an», the one diplo- 
mat and statesman of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu who might 
be considered Yen-tzu’s match at turning a phrase, 
and perhaps even his superior in the internal ad- 
ministration of his state.*® Several conversations 
between Yen-tzu and Shu-hsiang", the statesman 
of Chin, are recorded in the YTCC; and the Tso- 
chuan reports on conversations between Tzu-ch‘an 
and Shu-hsiang. Neither of the works, however, 
mentions a meeting of Yen-tzu and Tzu-ch‘an. 
Both Tzu-ch‘an and Shu-hsiang, along with a 
statesman from Sung, were involved in a rather 
important disarmament conference which took 
place in Sung in 546 B.c.°7 This was one of the 
most important events in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu judging 
by the account given by Tso.** A great many of 
the chief ministers of the various states and even 
the rulers themselves were present and signed the 


3¢Qn Tzu-ch‘an, see Eichler, “ The Life of Tsze-ch‘an 
prime minister of Chang 581-521 B.c.,” China Review, 
XV (1886), 12-23 and 65-78; also Parker, “ What we 
May Learn from Ancient Chinese Statesmen,” Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, 3rd Series, XXVII (January, 1909), 
100-130. 

87 See Warren, “The First League of Nations,” New 
China Review, I (August, 1919), 356-367; also Henri 
Doré, “ Le ‘ Congrés de la Paix’ en chine en 546 avant 
J.-C.,” Les Etudes, III, 5 (July, 1918), 77-82. A similar 
case can be made for the meeting at Chia-ku. Cf. Cha- 
vannes, Mém. hist., IV, pp. 77 and 127 and V, pp. 319 ff. 

58 Legge, op. cit., pp. 509-517. 
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covenant which was drawn up. Yet there is no 
mention of this conference in the YTCC. This 
peace conference occurred two years after Ts‘ui 
Ch‘uJ, another Ch‘i minister, had brought about 
the assassination of Duke Chuang** of Ch‘i. Yen- 
tzu would have nothing to do with Ts‘ui and his 
colleague Ch‘ing Feng" who were named as first 
ministers by the new ruler, Duke Ching™™. Duke 
Ching appointed Yen-tzu as governor of Tung-a™, 
probably at the instigation of Ts‘ui and Ch‘ing 
who recognied Yen-tzu’s popularity and wished to 
be rid of him. Thus at the time of the conference 
in Sung, Yen-tzu had been temporarily relegated 
to the background in Ch‘i’s affairs. 

The omission of the disarmament conference and 
the name of Tzu-ch‘an from the text of the YTCC 
might be said to offer another argument pointing 
in favor of its authenticity. In the first place, the 
failure to mention the conference is highly signifi- 
cant. Even though Yen-tzu himself was not a par- 
ticipant, we might at least expect some passing 
mention of the failure of the impressive gathering 
of princes and ministers. If the text of the YTCC 
were a later forgery, we might expect the author 
to put some words in Yen-tzu’s mouth which would 


indicate his knowledge of the conference and his 


reasons for not participating in it. Further, it 
seems highly improbable that a forger could have 
resisted the temptation to record a few conversa- 
tions between Yen-tzu and Tzu-ch‘an. Yet the 
YTCC maintains the geographical and historical 
pattern as established in other authenticated early 
texts. 

Finally, the political and economic institutions 
described in the YTCC are in complete accord 
with the facts as established by modern historical 
scholarship. The lone mention of the formal re- 
lationship with the Chou king in contrast with the 
artificial formalities set forth in such works as the 
Chou Ii; the economic progress reflected in many 
of the anecdotes about Yen-tzu; the important 
position of the ministers and Yen-tzu’s own duties 
as chancellor; the bustling diplomatic activity; 
the waning influence of Chin whose power was 
indeed on the decline during Yen-tzu’s lifetime: 
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all these argue on the side of authenticity. The 
YTCC does not fit into the formalized picture of 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period which was erected by later 
forgers. There is, of course, a necessity for syste- 
matic examination of such factors as these in de- 
finitive studies of such texts as that at hand. Our 
purpose here is merely to point out the general 
impression that the YTCC does seem to fit into 
the pattern of 6th century B.c. life in the multi- 
state system which existed in China.*® 

The general conclusion of these preliminary 
notes would seem to be: 


The YTCC is an authentic text most proba- 
bly pre-dating the Tso-chuan. A likely date 
of composition is sometime two or three gen- 
erations after the death of Yen-tzu when 
stories about him had become legendary, and 
not so long after his death for impossible 
fabrications to have entered in or for the text 
to have been formalized, philosophically or 
institutionally. This would probably place it 
some time before 400 B. c. 


It is necessary to stress again that the text does 
contain uneven places—though not sufficiently 
many to mar its unique style. The more careful 
consideration of these passages must await Aschwin 
Lippe’s critical translation. 

The process by which we arrive at our general 
conclusion—the weighing of many considerations 
which seem to point toward the authenticity and 
antiquity of the text—is surely open to the objec- 
tion of adding incommensurables. But our gen- 
eral consideration does point up the necessity for 
a closer study of this work in any analysis of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. It recognizes that linguistic 
analysis of many of the textual problems in the 
YTCC will have a major role in any final assess- 
ment of the work, and this in turn calls for the 
early production of an index for this collection of 
tales about Yen-tzu. 


3° A more detailed analysis of political and social life 
during the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period will be contained in the 
author’s forthcoming study on the “ Multi-state System ” 
which existed then. 
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The Imperfect in South-East Semitic 


In his article, “The Afro-Asiatic (Hamito- 
Semitic) present,” Joseph H. Greenberg discusses 
the problem of the Hamito-Semitic imperfect, con- 
cerning himself particularly with the question of 
the gemination of the 2nd radical. He applies to 
Semitic Paul Haupt’s thesis in regard to the equa- 
tion of the Ethiopic imperfect and of the Akkadian 
present,? and arrives at the conclusion that “we 
must, therefore, assume that a present Qal with 
geminated second consonant (yeqgattel) existed in 
proto-Semitic.” The presentation of the subject 
is summed up by nine concluding points, of which 
I should like to discuss point (2), “In Geez and 
other Ethiopic languages, and hence in proto- 
Ethiopic, the second consonant of the imperfect 
indicative, which corresponds semantically to the 
Akkadian present, likewise was geminated”; and 
point (3), “This formation is also found in South 
Arabic, but because of the nature of the evidence, 
there can be no adequate proof of gemination.” 

Let us first take up the problem of Ethiopic. 
Concerning the form of the imperfect of the basic 
stem we have to distinguish a North Ethiopic and 
a South Ethiopic group. Thus, in North Ethiopic: 
Geez yandgger, pl. yanaggaru; Tigrinya yasabbar, 
pl. yasdbru; Tigre yafaggar, pl. yafagru. In South 
Ethiopic: Amharic yanagar, Argobba yasadab, Ha- 
rari yasdbri,* Gafat yagalad ; in the Gurage cluster : 
Chaha yarékab, Ennemor yakaf(a)t, Muher yasd- 
bru, Gogot yasdkru,’ Masqan yasdékar, Aymallal 
yisifru, Selti *yasdbar, Wolane *yalaqgam,* Zway 
yadabl-and or yadabl-anal. Thus we clearly have a 
North Ethiopic group with gemination of the sec- 
ond radical and a South Ethiopic group with the 
second radical simple. Before we proceed with the 
investigation, we should make clear that the only 
Ethiopic languages that have simplified geminate 
clusters are Harari, and, in the Gurage group, 
Chaha-Ennemor and Selti-Wolane Zway.® Of these 





1 JAOS, 72 (1952), 1-9. 

2 Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1887, 
p. 50. 

3? For the final vowels, see below. 

‘This form is used only in the subordinate and in the 
negative imperfect; the imperfect of the main clause is 
yasabr-an. 

5 Greenberg’s statement (p. 4): “Of the present-day 


Gurage dialects, however, Chaha-Ennemor retains 
traces of ancient geminate clusters in the unvoicing 
of the dentals, labials and velars,® so that an im- 
perfect indicative yakddar (with a voiced dental) 
represents, without any doubt, a simple (and not 
geminated) radical. As for the Oriental Gurage 
group of Selti-Wolane, these dialects occasionally 
show the gemination of the second radical’ so that 
the above-mentioned imperfect forms (without 
gemination) represent the original form of the 
imperfect. 

It thus becomes clear that in the present situa- 
tion of Ethiopic we have a North Ethiopic group 
with a geminated second radical as against a South 
Ethiopic group with a non-geminated second radi- 
cal. The question now arises as to which of these 
two groups reflects the proto-Ethiopic situation. 
There is no doubt that, on the whole, Geez and the 
related languages of Tigre and Tigrinya, that is, 
the North Ethiopic group, are closer to proto- 
Ethiopic than the South Ethiopic group. But in 
the question of the imperfect of the basic stem, 
namely of the character of the second radical, I 
am not convinced that North Ethiopic has to be 
taken as representative of the proto-Ethiopic char- 
acter.* I would suggest that we consider the South 
Ethiopic form (yaqdtal) as the original form of 
proto-Ethiopic and that we explain the gemination 
of the second radical of North Ethiopic as being 
secondary. Indeed, some of the South Ethiopic 
languages can give us a clue to the original form 
of proto-Ethiopic. We have seen above that Harari, 
Muher, Gogot, and Aymallal have a final vowel 
in the imperfect: Harari yasdébr-i, Muher, Gogot, 
Aymallal yasébr-u. The origin of the final vowel, 


southern Ethiopic languages all except Amharic and some 
Gurage dialects have simplified all geminate clusters” 
has to be rectified. 

* Not “in the unvoicing of fricatives” (Greenberg, 
ibid., p. 4); see Leslau, Word, 4 (1948), 42-7. 

7 The type B (that is, the stem corresponding formally 
to the “intensive” stem or Pi'el) of Selti and Wolane 
has normally the form gebaéld with a simple 2nd radical, 
but there is also a certain amount of verbs of the type 
beddalé with a geminated 2nd radical. For the exam- 
ples, see Leslau, JAOS, 71 (1951), notes 84, 85. 

8 For some archaic features in South Ethiopic, see 
JAOS, 71 (1951), 212-30. 
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however, is not the same in these languages. In 
Harari, the final -i is a “ parasitic” 1, which serves 
to disjoin a final consonant cluster. Harari is, 
indeed, a language in which a final consonant 
cluster in the noun as well as in the verb is dis- 
joined by -.° The Gurage languages of Muher, 
Gogot, and Aymallal, however, have final conso- 
nant clusters so that we must look elsewhere for 
an explanation of the final -w in the imperfect 
yasdbr-u. I am inclined to consider the final -u 
as the original ending of the proto-Ethiopic im- 
perfect. The form would thus correspond to the 
one with the ending -u of the proto-Semitic im- 
perfect yaqtul-u, as still represented in Arabic. 
Ethiopic, like Hebrew and Aramaic, has lost the 
final vocalic endings in the noun and in the verb, 
and the loss of the final vocalic ending has caused 
a secondary gemination of the second radical in 
the North Ethiopic imperfect. There may be a 
number of reasons for this gemination. A plausible 
explanation could be the constitution of a final 
consonant cluster. As a matter of fact, Tigre 
and Tigrinya have no final consonant cluster in 
the noun. A form *qatl becomes gatl in Tigrinya, 
that is, the consonant cluster is disjoined by -1, 
and in Tigre the word appears as gdtal, that is, 
with the vowel a disjoining the final consonants.’° 
In the verb, the final consonant cluster would then 
be disjoined by a secondary gemination of the sec- 
ond radical, so that the form *yaqdatlu > yaqatl 
became yagdttal in Tigre and Tigrinya. Indeed, 
as soon as the forms of the imperfect have original 
vocalic endings as is the case in the 2nd fem. sg. 
and in the 2nd and 3rd pl., the second radical is 
simple. Thus, Tigre sg. 2nd fem. tafagri; pl. 3rd 
masc. yafagro, fem. yafagra; 2nd masc. tafagro, 
fem. tafagra. As for Geez, it is true that it has 
final consonant clusters in the noun," but it could 
very well be that in the verb the final consonant 
clusters have to be disjoined. The disjunction is 
obtained through the gemination of the second 
radical. Besides, the stressing of the syllable pre- 
ceding the second radical could have caused the 


- gemination of the second radical in yagdttal. Still 


another explanation for the second geminated radi- 
cal could be that in Geez the vowel @ in the 
sequence GCa (C —consonant) has to be closed, 


°E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici, I, Harari, pp. 76-7. 

2° Leslau, JAOS, 68 (1948), 128, § 11. 

11 E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 
pischen, p. 29; M. Cohen, Mém. Soc. Ling., 23 (1927), 75. 


and a geminated consonant serves for this purpose. 
It will be noted that by analogy with the gemi- 
nated form of the third person, singular, all the 
forms of the Geez imperfect, even those with 
vocalic endings, preserve the gemination of the 
second radical: yandggari, yandggaru.'” 

I might add that in the present state of our 
knowledge I would reserve any definite judgment 
on the origin of the final ending -w of Muher, 
Gogot and Aymellel. Indeed, considering the fact 
that Gogot and Aymellel have a final -n in certain 
forms (namely, in the sg. 2nd fem. tasedbi-n, pl. 
3rd masc. yasddbamu-n, fem. yasidbama-n, 2nd 
masc. tasddbamu-n, fem. tasidbama-n) and that 
Muher has a final -¢ in the same forms one might 
ask whether -n, -¢ are not auxiliary elements (for 
-n cp. the compound imperfect of Selti, Wolane 
yasdbr-an) and whether the final -w is not in some 
relation with the auxiliary element. However, 
whatever the origin of the -w of Muher, Gogot and 
Aymellel may be the fact remains that the 2nd 
radical is simple in the imperfect. 

To sum up the situation of the imperfect of the 
basic stem, I am inclined at present to consider 
the non-geminated form (yaqgdatel) of South Ethi- 
opic as the original form of proto-Ethiopic, taking 
the geminated form (yaqgdattal) of North Ethiopic 
to be a secondary formation.** 

Greenberg introduces into the discussion (p. 4) 
the forms of the quadriradical verb, of the “ cona- 
tive ” type, and of the passive with ¢-prefix. Now, 
the syllabic structure of the quadriradical verb is 
altogether different from that of the triradical 
verb. In Ethiopic, as in Semitic in general, the 
quadriradical verb has the syllabic constitution 
of the “intensive” stem or Pi‘el. Thus Arabic 
harmasa, imperfect yuharmisu, is like the 2nd 
stem kassara, imperfect yukassiru; Hebrew tirgem, 
imperfect yétargem, is like the Pi‘el dibber, impft. 
yédabber. It is, therefore, normal that the Ethi- 
opic quadriradical should have the penult radical 
geminated in the imperfect yamdndzzar as is the 
case in the imperfect yagettal, yaqattal of the type 


12 Greenberg (p. 4) explains the Amharic yaldiqam as 
analogical formation with the plural yald@qgmu. This idea 
has already been expressed by Nyberg in Gdttingsche 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1932, p. 113, n. 1. On attempts of 
explaining the Ethiopic yaqdtal, see also C. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss 1, 569 ff.; P. Leander, in Studier til- 
legnade Esaias Tegner, Lund, 1918, pp. 3-4. 

18 This is also the opinion of J. Cantineau, BSL, 33 
(1932), 182, n. 2. 
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B corresponding to the “intensive” stem of the 
other Semitic languages. Therefore, no conclusion 
as to the form of the imperfect of the triradical 
verb of the basic stem should be drawn on the basis 
of the quadriradical verb. 

The conative (3rd stem of Arabic, or type C of 
Ethiopic) likewise has the syllabic constitution 
of the “intensive” stem and of the quadriradical 
verb. Its second radical will, therefore, be gemi- 
nated in nearly all the languages of the geminating 
type: Geez yabarrak, Chaha yabanar, Ennemor 
yabanar,* Muher yamarraku, Gogot yagallabu, 
Masgan yamarrah, Aymallal yigallabu. The sec- 
ond radical is simple in Tigre yabarak, Tigrinya 
yabarak, Amharic yabarak, and in the South 
Ethiopic languages of the non-geminating type: 
Harari yimdgdi, Selti yamark-an, Wolane yagqatr- 
an, Zway yaqanan-dl. 

As for the imperfect of the reflexive-passive 
stem with t-, the problem is so complicated because 
of the many secondary and analogical formations 
in the various forms of the stem that only a de- 
tailed study of the subject would help in the 
elucidation of the problems involved. A single 
example taken at random from one or another 
language is likely to confuse the situation. 

Let us revert to point (3) of Greenberg’s article, 
where he says that “This formation is also found 
in South Arabic, but because of the nature of the 
evidence, there can be no adequate proof of gemi- 
nation.” From among the various Modern South 
Arabic languages known to us the author cites 
only the Shauri indicative yikéteb and the sub- 
junctive yektéb, equating it with the Ethiopic and 
Akkadian forms “regardless of the question of 
gemination.”*> In order to gain an insight into 
the problem of the gemination of the second radi- 
cal, all Modern South Arabic languages, namely 
Mehri, Shauri and Sogotri, should be cited. The 
forms are: Mehri, indicative yitéber, subjunctive 
yitbér; Shauri, indicative yikdteb, subjunctive yik- 
téb; Sogotri, indicative igéfed, subjunctive igféd. 

As can be seen, none of these languages has the 





14The Chaha-Ennemor n represents an original gemi- 
nated rr. 

18 This equation has already been mentioned by M. 
Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri- 
Sprache in Suedarabien, 2 (1911), 11; V. Christian, in 
Anthropos, 14-5 (1919-20), 732; Cantineau, BSL, 33 
(1932), 182, 196; and by the present writer, JAOS, 63 
(1943), 8. 
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second radical geminated. It is true that the gemi- 
nate cluster could have been simplified so that a 
form, such as Mehri yitéber or Shauri yikdteb, 
could have arisen from *yitabber, *yikatteb. A 
simplification of the geminate cluster could have 
occurred, however, in Shauri and Sogotri, lan- 
guages which are of the non-geminating type, but 
Mehri is of the geminating type,** and there is no 
evident reason why the geminate cluster should 
have been simplified in the imperfect. One could 
argue that the long accent of yitéber is due to a 
simplification of the geminate cluster, but the same 
long accent is also found in the subjunctive yitbér, 
where a geminate cluster does not enter into con- 
sideration. It is also true that the “intensive” 
stem (Pi‘el), where we certainly should expect a 
geminate cluster, there is a simple radical in all 
Modern South Arabic languages, Mehri included. 
The forms are in fact: Mehri, perfect sdfer, im- 
perfect yisdferen, subjunctive yiséfer; Shauri, 
perfect kuteb, imperfect yekdteben, subjunctive 
yekuteb; Sogotri, perfect gabit, imperfect yiqa- 
biten. It would appear then that an original gemi- 
nation may be concealed in the intensive stem, but 
the situation of the “intensive” stem of Modern 
South Arabic is not clear. As a matter of fact, 
the above-mentioned forms of the “ intensive” 
stem in Modern South Arabic represent not only 
the so-called second stem of Arabic, but also the 
third stem. Now, the third stem of Arabic, as we 
know, does not have the gemination of the second 
radical (yugdtilw), and it is this state of the non- 
geminated second radical that is represented in the 
forms of the Modern South Arabic.** Consequently, 
it is not evident at all that the simple second radi- 
cal represents an original geminate cluster in the 
intensive stem. It is even less evident, or not even 
probable that the simple second radical of the basic 
stem represents an original geminate cluster. 

In summing up the situation, we would say that, 
as far as South East Semitic goes, that is Ethiopic 
and South Arabic, the evidence points to an origi- 
nal imperfect yegatel with a simple second radical, 
rather than to yeqattel with a geminated second 
radical. 


Wo.r LesLau 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 





16 See, for instance, the nouns with gemination of one 
of the radicals (Bittner, op. cit., 1, 21). 

17In Ethiopic, the situation of the imperfect of the 
“conative ” type is different, as has been seen above. 
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A Reply 


If the reader will consult my original article to 
which the above comments apply, he will see that 
my argument has apparently not been completely 
understood. Otherwise Leslau need not have taken 
the trouble to prove the evident fact, which I stated 
myself, that the South Ethiopian languages have 
a non-geminate second radical consonant in the 
imperfect indicative of the basic form in the verb 
wherever the nature of the phonological develop- 
ments allow us to draw any conclusions in the 
matter. 

Whether we assume *yaqgdtal or *yaqgattal for 
this form in Proto-Ethiopic, some forms will have 
to be explained analogically or otherwise. If we 
assume yaqgdttal, as I do, we need only explain 
the existence of yaqdtlu or the like in Tigre and 
Tigrinya, and the absence of gemination in the 
basic form in Southern Ethiopic languages. I be- 
lieve that plausible explanations of both these 
phenomena were presented. 

If, however, we assume yagdtal, we have two 
massive sets of forms to explain. One of these is 
the presence of gemination in the imperfect of all 
North Ethiopian languages in the basic and in a 
number of derived forms, the only exception being 
the plural of the base form in Tigre and Tigrinya. 
In the Southern Ethiopian languages we do not 
find gemination in the base form but we must 
here explain the existence of a widespread con- 
trast between a geminate imperfect indicative and 
a simple imperfect subjunctive in the quadriliteral, 
the ¢-reflexive and the conative (Arabic third 
form). 

I will take up this second point first. Leslau 
seeks to explain gemination as normal for the 
quadriliteral and conative on the analogy of the 
“intensive” form and to deny its existence for 
the t-reflexive. But the modelling of the quadri- 
literal after the Pi‘el in the usual Semitic manner 
will obviously not give the forms we actually find. 
To quote Leslau’s own example: “ Arabic harmasa, 
imperfect yuharmisu is like the second stem kas- 
sara, imperfect yukassiru.” But then Amharic 
“intensive” imperfective indicative yaqgettal, sub- 
junctive yagdttal should give for the quadriliteral 
verb indicative *yamenzar, subjunctive *yamdanzar. 
The actual forms are, of course, indicative yamd- 
nazzar, subjunctive yamanzar. How could a con- 


trast between a geminating indicative, and non- 
geminating subjunctive arise from the “ intensive ” 
if all of its forms are geminated ? 

Nor can we explain away the same contrast in 
the t-reflexive by the statement that the formations 
are complicated by secondary analogies. I did not 
employ “a single example taken at random” as 
Leslau states. I used what was available to me, 
Amharic, Cohen’s example from Muher and, in 
addition, I asked Leslau himself for information 
on this point regarding Chaha since this was not 
available from his published writings. He wrote 
to me that the conative and the ¢-reflexive in Chaha 
both show reflexes of gemination for the second 
consonant in the imperfect indicative (see f.n. 11, 
p. 4 of my article). 

The contrast between geminating indicative and 
non-geminating subjunctive also occurs in the 
conative forms (Arabic III) in the South Ethiopic 
languages wherever we have evidence. Leslau’s 
above quotation of a non-geminating form in Am- 
haric for the indicative is obviously false. See M. 
Cohen’s Traité de langue Amharique, p. 209 (Paris, 
1936), or any standard Amharic grammar on this 
point. Of course, this form is not proto-Semitic 
or even proto-Ethiopic since it violates the rule 
against a long vowel in a closed’ syllable, but it is 
probably proto-South Ethiopic since it is found in 
all the South Ethiopic geminating languages. How 
these contrasts could have arisen except on the 
analogy of such a contrast in the base form where 
it has now been erased in South Ethiopic languages, 
is hard to see. 

As for North Ethiopic, the facts are here ad- 
mittedly against the assumption of yagdtal. To 
explain existing forms we would have to have the 
avoidance of final cluster or an open penultimate 
syllable by the otherwise unexampled method of 
gemination for the singular of the basic form and 
then the spread of this gemination by analogy to 
the causative, the ¢-reflexive and in the case of 
Ge’ez, the earliest attested language, even to the 
plural base form and the conative. According to 
some traditions of pronunciation we even have the 
simplification of the original geminate second con- 
sonant of II. 2, III. 2 and IV. 2 in the subjunc- 
tive to establish further contrasts of a geminate 
indicative versus a non-geminate subjunctive. This 
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is a vast and rapid growth for such a small and 
uncertain acorn! The assumption of gemination for 
the present singular of the basic form, and for the 
t-reflexive at least among derived forms for proto- 
Ethiopic is thus a far more plausible assumption. 

As for the questions raised by Leslau in regard 
to South Arabic, here he is probably right. I was 
aware of the existence of gemination in Mehri but 
discounted it because of its non-appearance in the 
“intensive.” I relied on Bittner’s statement con- 
cerning ytkdteb, that it could arise regularly “nach 
den Lautgesetzen ” from either yikattib or yikatib. 
See Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri- 
Sprache, II, p. 28 (Wien, 1911). Leslau’s expla- 


nation of it as representing Arabic III seems 
preferable in view of the retention of gemination 
elsewhere in Mehri. 


Still Jahn noted that in the 
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“ Aramaic reduplication” of the geminate verb in 
the causative yiheddel (\/dil) and similar forms, 
ythedel was also current. Our evidence thus does 
rest on one South Arabic language which can sim- 
plify geminates on occasion. 

I would now think, in view of the retention of 
the a/t contrast in at least one instance in the 
t-reflexive, that proto-South Arabic generalized in 
the other direction from proto-Ethiopic, extending 
the a/i contrast to the basic form from the derived 
forms through preference for yigtél < *yaqtil in the 
subjunctive of the transitive verb at least, so that 
yigotel without gemination (< *yigatil < *yigqattil) 
vs. yigtél gave a closer resemblance to the a/i con- 
trast of the derived forms. 


JOSEPH GREENBERG 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Question of Rastrapdla. Translated and An- 
notated by Jacop Ensinx. Pp. xxiii + 140. 
Zwolle: N. V. DRUKKERIJ AND UITGEVERIJ 
VAN DE ErvEN J. J. Tis, 1952. 


This Utrecht dissertation is the first western 
translation of the important and interesting Ras- 
trapalapariprccha, the language of which is typical 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. It includes also the 
Tibetan translation, as well as a much shorter 
Tibetan work of the same title (not known in 
Indic), with an English translation of the latter. 
The introduction contains a brief treatment of the 
language. Here I would differ only on a few 
points: abhilasya is regarded (xiv) as an a-exten- 
sion of an i(n)-stem. I know of no parallel to 
this; it would be * abhilasina (my BHS Grammar 
§ 10.3); Prakrit actually has abhilasina (Sheth). 
The word is a simple ya-formation from abhildsa, 
and may indeed have been dbhilasya (it occurs in 
a cpd. gitabhi°). On p. xvii ma is cited as ace. 
sg.; but the meter demands a long; the true read- 
ing must have been me or ma. 

The translation is based on Finot’s edition, but 
Ensink re-collated the ms. (apparently unique, as 
far as is known) on which it was based. By this 
and other means, as by paying more heed to the 
meter than Finot did (Ensink adopts, but does 
not always apply, the principles laid down by this 
reviewer in JAOS 66.197 ff.), the rather poor edi- 
tion has been greatly improved; yet I think it 
might have been improved more; and the im- 
provements are not always mentioned in the notes. 
Thus, in 9.6 (E.11), note 54 ought to state that 
the translation is based (rightly) on a reading 
dharmanetrir ayi na pramuhyate (Finot, absurdly, 
dharmanetri rayina pramuhyata; ms. °te). In 
16.11 the meaningless text smitabhilasi (E.17 
‘kindly smiling’) is kept; the emendation °Iépi, 
‘speaking or addressing with a smile,’ seems ob- 
vious. A new edition, thoroughly revised, is needed. 

I am afraid a new translation also remains a 
desideratum. My BHS dictionary (to which of 
course Ensink had no access) will correct the 
translations of many words, such as (references 
are to page and line of the first occurrence of the 


word in the text, and to page of the translation 
by E.) niddna ‘introduction’ (heading; E.1) ; 
Srigarbha, a kind of gem (2.7; E. 2); vaisdéradya 
(1.9; E.2, n.9) is often attributed to bodhi- 
sattvas, once even to a mere nun; vyaiijara ‘sound, 
letter,’ opposite of artha ‘sense, spirit’ (2.13; 
E.3); gatimgata, ‘expert, adept’ (5.18; E.7); 
kanksaé ‘doubt’ (8.10; E.10) ; pratipatti, ‘ proper 
behavior’ (10.7; E. 12) ; dharmata, ‘ normal, regu- 
lar state of things’ (10.9; E. 12); khila, ‘ harsh- 
ness, unkindness’ (10.11; E. 12); sirata, ‘ gentle, 
mild’ (10.14; E.12); ksdntt, ‘ intellectual recep- 
tivity’ (11.4; E.12); iajand, ‘vacillation’ or 
‘disturbance’ (12.15; E.14); dryavamSa, ‘ atti- 
tudes of the saint’ (13.18; E. 14) ; lapana, ‘ boast- 
ing (of religious qualities)’ and nispesana, ‘ extor- 
tion (of gifts by threats)’ (15.10; E. 16) ; jndtra, 
‘public reputation for skill’ (16.3; E.17) ; bhan- 
dana, ‘strife’ (17.15; E.18); posa, ‘self, soul’ 
(19.6; E.19); nimitta(-samjiad); ‘(notion based 
on) external appearance’ (20.12; E.21); kali- 
rajan, ‘an evil king’ (21.18; E. 22); vikrtajna, 
‘ungrateful’ (25.5; E. 25; not n. pr.; agrees with 
Akrtajiia, n. pr.) ; yadbhiyasd, ‘for the most part’ 
(34.1; E.32); guruka, ‘eager (for)’ (34.4; E. 
32); utsada, ‘abounding’ or ‘abundance’ (35. 
11; E. 33); aksana, ‘rebirth in (the 8) unfavor- 
able conditions’ (35.19; E.34); lepa, ‘lime, 
sticky matter’ (also Skt.; 36.8; E.34; drdha 
‘made fast’) ; purusadamyasdratht, ‘ charioteer of 
human (steeds) that-need-training’ (36.17; E. 
35) ; ullapana, ‘deceiving’ (39.13; E. 37) ; anya- 
tara, ‘a certain’ (39.16; E.37); ydvat, ‘and so 
on to...” (40.7; E. 38); pirvabhilapin, ‘ speak- 
ing (greeting) first’ (41.18; E. 39) ; anyatra, ‘on 
the contrary’ (42.4; E.40); Citraratha, n. of a 
grove of the TrayastrimSa gods (42.19; E. 40) ; 
nir-dnurakta, ‘having no one devoted to him; not 
(fit) object of devotion’ (43.15; E. 41) ; ekamsika, 
‘absolute, complete, whole-hearted’ (45.8; E. 43) ; 
indrayasti, ‘rainbow’ (47.13; E.46); samanva- 
haratt, ‘ pays heed to’ (48.16; E. 47) ; ksana, ‘ the 
(one) favorable birth’ (cf. aksana above; 49.17; 
E. 48); abhinirmaya, ‘having made by magic’ 
(50.5; E. 48) ; sphuta, ‘suffused’ (48.20; E. 47), 
and sphurati, °te, ‘pervades’ (55.13; E. 54) ; ava- 
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kramati, ‘enters into (a state)’ (56.17; E. 55) ; 
anyatara, ‘any’ (56.19; E. 55) ; parsvam (dadati), 
‘gives a side” = ‘is indolent’ (57.10; E. 55); 
antagSah, ‘so much as’ (57.12; E.55); (bodhi- 
sattva-)khatuka, ‘unruly’ (Bodhisattvas; the 
figure is of horses) (58.6; E.56); naimittika, 
‘extracting (gifts) by hints’ (58.7; similarly 
nimitta, 58.8; E.56); manda, ‘highest, best’ 
(59.6; E. 58) ; wpanisada, ‘comparison,’ and dhrtt- 
pada (not dhrtipad), ‘word of weighing or meas- 
urement’ (59.16; E.58 misunderstands the pas- 
sage); anupdddya, ‘without clinging’ (59.19; 
E. 58). 

However, even without my dictionary, many of 
these words should have been clear, either from 
earlier treatments of BHS, or from the corres- 
ponding Pali words. Ensink himself refers, in 
n. 20, p. 5, to a work by LaVallée Poussin which 
clearly states the correct meaning of bhita-koti, 
4.15, ‘true end’ (bhiita = aviparita, ‘ vrai’) ; yet, 
most strangely, he renders ‘the highest point for 
all beings’ (bhita ‘true’ is very common in 


BHS). Very many BHS words have Pali corres- 
pondents of known meaning. Ensink makes much 
too little use of Pali, and when he does refer to it 
relies mainly on the unreliable Pali Text Society’s 
Dictionary, sometimes even when he could have 
consulted the vastly superior Copenhagen diction- 
ary. There are also, unfortunately, not a few pas- 
sages which he misunderstands, and which do not 
need special knowledge of BHS to be understood. 

It is only fair to add, however, that he under- 
stood the text better than did Finot, who (pp. ix- 
xi) translated 28.1 to 32.4. Ensink’s version of 
the same passage, 28-31, is clearly much better on 
the whole, tho there are exceptions (e. g. paribhasa 
28.16 means ‘rebuke,’ with Finot, not ‘ discourse’ 
with Ensink 28). 

In summary, while this work is less successful 
than one could wish, it has considerable value as 
a first attempt, and is a distinct advance towards 
the understanding of a none too easy text. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philoso- 
phy Presented in Honour of his Sixtieth Birth- 
day. Editorial Board: W. R. Inez, L. P. 
Jacks, M. Hirtyanna, E. A. Burtt, P. T. 
Rasvu. Pp. 408. New York: Harper anp 
BrotrHers, [1951]. 


A list of the contributions to this volume will 
give an idea of its scope. 

“The Problem of a World Philosophy,” by E. 
A. Burtt, “The Spirit of Western Philosophy,” by 
Charles A. Moore, “ The Philosophical Outlook in 
India and Europe,” by A. R. Wadia, “ The Unity 
of East and West,” by W. T. Chan, “ From Empiri- 
cism to Mysticism,” by K. J. Spalding, “The 
Limitations of Science and the Inevitableness of 
Philosophy and Religion,” by S. N. Dasgupta, 
“'The Valuation of the Historical in Eastern and 
Western Thought,” by the Rev. A. C. Bouquet, 
“ Art Experience,” by M. Hiriyanna, “The Con- 
cept of the Spiritual in Eastern and Western 
Thought,” by H. D. Bhattacharya, “ Reality and 
Ideality in the Western and the Indian Idealistic 
Thought,” by A. C. Mukerji, “ Comparative Study 
of Consciousness,” by G. R. Malkani, “ Radha- 


krishnan and Indian Civilization,” by B. K. Mallik, 
“The Development of Altruism in Confucianism,” 
by H. H. Dubs, “On Ko-Yi, the Earliest Method 
by which Indian Buddhism and Chinese Thought 
were Synthesized,” by Tang Yung-Tung (trans- 
lated), “ Personalistic Metaphysics of the Self: 
Its Distinctive Features,” by E. 8. Brightman, 
“A Naturalistic Garland for Radhakrishnan,” by 
G. P. Conger, “ Philosophy of the Body: A New 
Approach to the Body Problem from Western and 
Indian Philosophies,” by D. M. Datta, “ Science, 
Democracy and Islam,” by Humayun Kabir, “ The 
Gita’s Conception of Freedom as Compared with 
That of Kant,” by S. K. Maitra, “The Relation 
Between Eastern and Western Philosophy,” by 
F. S. C. Northrop, “ The Universal in the West- 
ern and the Indian Philosophy,” by P. T. Raju. 

The articles differ greatly in merit, for good, 
bad and indifferent are included in the collection. 
All agree, however, in their intention of honoring 
Dr. Radhakrishnan. I shall notice briefly those 
that seemed to me most valuable. 

Of articles drawing broad comparisons between 
Eastern and Western philosophy that of F. 8S. C. 
Northrop summarizes and adds a few strokes to 
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the theories he has expressed in The Meeting of 
East and West. His distinction between what he 
here calls the existential or aesthetic intuition of 
the East and the theoretical intuition or intuition 
of the connative intellect of the West is perhaps 
the most clearly formulated distinction between 
Eastern and Western thought to have been ex- 
pressed in recent times. The distinction seems to 
this reviewer an overgeneralization even when it 
is claimed valid only for predominant types of 
thought (p. 366), for it fails to apply to great 
sections of Indian philosophy such as the Mimamsa 
and Nyaya. But there is no denying that Northrop’s 
distinction has influenced, whether favorably or 
not, everyone interested in the problem. 

P. T. Raju in his article on the Universal, while 
willing to grant a measure of value to Northrop’s 
distinction, feels that the problem should be refor- 
mulated. He proceeds to give a clear and admira- 
bly informative review of various concepts of the 
Universal that have been held in the West and in 
India. This leads him to formulate three types of 
Universal, the natural or logical, the ethical or 
teleological, and the theological or spiritual. This 
last, although he recognizes it to be present in 
some Western philosophers, Raju takes to be the 
most significant distinction of Indian philosophy. 


Different from both the above but not logically 
incompatible with them is the view of Charles A. 
Moore, who claims that there are no definitive or 
unique criteria of Western as opposed to Eastern 
philosophy. Moore feels that the systems of the 
East taken together cover an area which is the same 
area as that covered by the systems of the West. 

Of special studies, one may recommend that of 
the late M. Hiriyanna. In its 14 pages it gives a 
wonderfully succinct account of the rasa theory of 
Sanskrit literature. On reading it one is saddened 
by the recent loss of this great scholar of whom it 
might be said that he never wrote a useless word. 

The article translated from the Chinese of Tang 
Yung-Tung will be of special interest to historians. 
It contains valuable details on the 4th century 
ko-t method of adapting Buddhist concepts to 
Chinese thought. 

An example of new synthesis and speculation 
that I found most attractive is Datta’s “ Philoso- 
phy of the Body.” Biology and Yoga are here 
brought to the defense of what I should call pan- 
theism. Yoga has had perhaps a longer trip to 
the courthouse. But both advocates deliver briefs 
that are clear and even eloquent. 


DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Northern India according to the Shut-ching-chu. 
By L. Perecu. (Serie Orientale Roma II.) 
Pp. viii + 89. Roma: Istituto ITALIANO 
PER IL MEDIO ED EsTREMO ORIENTE, 1950. 


The author, whose publications on the history 
of Ladakh, and on references to Tibet in Islamic 
historical and geographical literature deserve warm 
commendation, has presented us here with an 
annotated translation of the passages relating to 
Northern India from the first two chapters of the 
Commentary on the Water Classic by Li Tao-yiian 
(died A. D. 527). This translation is followed by a 
competent discussion of the names given by Indian, 
Chinese and Greek authors to the countries in NW. 
India and the Indo-Iranian borderland. Petech 
might have improved his translation of the numer- 
ous passages occurring in both the Fa-hsien-chuan 
(tr. J. Legge, A record of Buddhistic kingdoms, 
being an account by the Chinese monk Fa-hsien 


of his travels in India and Ceylon) and the Shui- 
ching-chu by consulting the best Japanese commen- 
tary on the Fa-hsien-chuan, viz. Kiroku Adachi’s 
(Késhé) Hokkenden; Chia-, Indo-, Nankat-kiké 
no kenkyi (first ed. Tokyo 1936; 2nd ed. 1940, 
collated with Shui-ching-chu on p. 5, 62, 128-, 
248-), and the best Japanese annotated translation 
by the late Gemmyé Ono in the collection of Japa- 
nese translations of Buddhist texts in Chinese, 
entitled Kokuyaku-issaiky6, Wakan-senjutsu-bu 
(Tokyo 1936-). An example is Petech’s inade- 
quate treatment of the measures of space and 
distance, frequently mentioned in the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims. Accepting R. Stein’s cal- 
culation, Petech writes: “The value of the yojana 
is of 4 kroga or 40 li. Starting from a li of 400 
metres, we may attribute to the yojana of Fa-hsien 
and of the Wai-kuo-shih an average of 16 km.” 
On the basis of a comparison of all passages re- 
ferring to a distance in Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang, 
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and a calculation of the real distance in statute 
miles, Adachi l.c. p. 329-341 comes to the con- 
clusion that Fa-hsien’s yojana was equal to be- 
tween 4.6 and 4.8 statute miles, when measured 
in NW. India, and equal to about 64 stat. miles, 
when used for measuring distances in the Magadha 
area (as in the passage quoted above from Petech 
p. 29). If Adachi’s computation is correct, the 
perimeter of 3 yojana for a city like Vaisali does 
not seem “much exaggerated” (Petech p. 29). 
Although Hsiian-tsang (Watters I 141) and 
I-tsing (Taishé-daizoky6 vol. 24 no. 1453 chiian 3) 
lived later than Fa-hsien and the author of the 
Wai-kuo-shih, full weight should be accorded to 
their statements, that “the people of India counted 
the yojana as 30 (I-tsing: 32) li,” and to I-tsing’s 
equation: one yojana = one Chinese i §. In view 
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of this equation it is regrettable that Petech omitted 
the variant reading i §€ (Fa-hsien woodblock print 
of 1630; Shui-ching-chu, ed. Ssti-pu pei-yao 4b) 
‘yojana; distance separating one courier-station 
from the next one’ on p. 15-16 (Adachi p. 34-37), 
where ‘nine (many) yojana (courier-stations)’ 
make better sense than ‘ninefold translations’ in 
the sentence: “(Access to the place) is precluded 
by ninefold translations JL§# (i.e. by the enor- 
mous distance).” Lien-sheng Yang pointed out 30 
major mistakes in Petech’s translation from the 
Chinese (review in HJAS 14.660-664). Minor 
corrections: P. 23 1. 3 omit no; p. 9 1. 6 read 
to for of. 


JOHANNES RAHDER 


Yate UNIVERSITY 





The Satapancasatka of Matrceta. Sanskrit text, 
Tibetan translation and commentary, and 
Chinese translation, edited by D. R. SHack1eE- 
TON BAILEY, with an introduction, English 
translation, and notes. Pp. xi + 237, 2 plates 
of facsimiles. Cambridge: UNIvERSITY PREss, 
1951. 


Matrceta (2nd century A.D.) was the first Indian 
author of hymns (stotra) and the second Indian 
author of didactic epistles (open letters), addressed 
to a specific person (after Nagarjuna’s Suhrllekha 
A.D. 128). Both literary genres may have been 
influenced by Western prototypes, as suggested by 
A. Foucher in his work “ La vieille route de l’Inde 
de Bactres 4 Taxila,” (Mém. Délég. arch. fr. 
Afghanistan I, Paris, 1947, p. 297-301). The 
Satapaficaisatka has been edited by the late K. P. 
Jayaswal and Rahula Samkrtyayana under the title 
Adhyarddhasataka in the Journal Bihar Orissa 
Research Soc., 23 (1937). Bailey’s edition of the 
Sanskrit text is partially based on Turkestan mss. 
in the Berlin Academy and is far superior to the 
JBORS editio princeps. Three Tibetan versions 


have been carefully collated. Very convenient is 
the arrangement in footnotes of the original San- 
skrit terms corresponding to the Tibetan words 
explained in Nandipriya’s Tibetan commentary. 
Three appendices are attached: 1) transcript of a 
bilingual Sanskrit-Tokharian fragment of the 


hymn; 2) the Tibetan version of Dignaga’s Mis- 
rakastotra; 3) translated extracts (relating to 
Buddhist legends) from Nandipriya’s commen- 
tary. Three indexes facilitate quick reference: 
1) Tibetan-Sanskrit-Chinese; 2) Tibetan proper 
names; 3) general index. I agree with Kenneth 
Chen (review FEQ. 11.409) that Bailey under- 
estimates I-tsing’s skill as a translator, and that 
I-tsing probably used a Sanskrit text different 
from the Sanskrit manuscripts known to us. In 
addition to Kenneth Chen’s corrections of Bailey’s 
translations from the Chinese (PH#Q. 11.410) I 
propose the following: (1) p. 157 line 9 read 
“eliminated (left out)” for “picked out.” (2) p. 
175 line 14 read “knowing well (the hearer’s) 
faculties (indriya) and desires (aspirations, 
asaya)” for “knowing well the root of lusts.” 
Suzuki’s Lanka Index (Kyoto 1934), p. 48, and 
Wogihara’s Bonwa-darjiten (Tokyo 1941), p. 215, 
record the equivalence asaya = Chinese yii %X. 
This phrase renders Sanskrit dsaya-vid, and not 
tarsayitva. Cf. Mahavyutpatti No. 124. (3) p. 66, 
where the Chinese text of verse 43 does not need 
the emendation suggested in note 7%. Chia-ling 
{AP has the usual meaning ‘if, supposing it to 
be,’ and has the same syntactical function as the 
ablative (mahato’ pi samrambhat, rendered by 
Bailey ‘though their fury be great’) in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit verse. I translate the first line of 
the Chinese v. 43 as follows: ‘If there is a huge 
battle array (samrambha), the wise and brave can 
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defeat (pratihantum) (it).’? Bailey translated: 
‘The brave wise one can destroy and prostrate the 
great battle army of temporal phenomena.’ Bailey 
edited the Sanskrit text (mainly from Turkestan 
mss. in the Berlin Academy) and a part of the 
Tibetan version of the “other of Matrceta’s two 
most celebrated compositions, namely the Praise of 
the Praiseworthy (Varnarhavarna Stotra), some- 


times called the Hymn of 400 verses (Catuhsataka 
Stotra), together with an annotated English trans- 
lation in BSOAS 13 (1951), 671-701; 947-1003. 

It is a matter of gratification that Shackleton 
Bailey continues the famous F. W. Thomas tra- 
dition in such a commendable manner. 


JOHANNES RAHDER 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Oriental Textiles in Sweden. By AGNES GEIJER. 
Pp. 139, 18 color plates, 86 plates in black 
and white, 11 text figures. Copenhagen: 
ROSENKILDE and Baaosr, 1951. 


This sumptuously printed book with its superb 
illustrations was intended to describe and make 
known a series of textiles which the author con- 
sidered to be of Oriental origin. Dr. Geijer, a 
mediaeval expert specializing in textiles, discovered 
most of these while she was engaged in inventory- 
ing and restoring many of the old fabrics preserved 
in Swedish churches, over a twenty-year period, 
Others are from the Royal Armoury and from 
private collections. 

In a brief introduction, she explains that the 
Swedish churches were rich in mediaeval vest- 
ments, altar hangings and chalice veils, etc., due 
to the very tolerant attitude of the Reformation 
in Sweden toward the earlier Roman Catholic 
observances; while a second group of ecclesiasti- 
cal textiles was assembled during the period of 
Sweden’s political ascendancy (c. 1611-1718). 
Many of these textiles in both groups were made 
from—or pieced with—foreign fabrics presented to 
the churches by wealthy patrons. A good number 
of the private gifts were inscribed with the arms or 
initials of their donors, or even with actual dates. 
Since they often consisted of worn clothing or 
furnishing materials which had passed out of 
fashion, the dates of presentation often do not 
establish their actual age, but at least they provide 
a terminus ante quem. Others of the textiles and 
costumes here described can be dated more exactly, 
notably gifts to the Swedish Royal Family which 
must have been new when presented, and a number 
of fine cloth bags in which diplomatic correspond- 
ence was sent to Sweden by Near Eastern and 


North African potentates. Still another group con- 
sists of Russian banners, many of them made of 
Chinese silk, which were captured during the cam- 
paigns of Charles XII, from 1700 to 1709. Few of 
the things mentioned are later than the mid-18th 
century, and most of them are ascribed to the 17th, 
while a few are much earlier. 

The first chapter deals with a review of Sweden’s 
intercourse with the East, beginning with the early 
trade of the Viking period and continuing down 
through the military campaigns of the early 18th 
century. This portion is particularly interesting 
for its account of early relations with Russia, and 
from a historical point of view it makes fasci- 
nating reading. (The material comes largely from 
the researches of T. J. Arne, and other historians.) 
The author points out that when political diffi- 
culties with Russia disrupted the Oriental trade, 
relations were opened with the Sultan of Turkey, 
leading to the import of Turkish textiles. And 
finally, the Mediterranean trade led to complica- 
tions with the Barbary States of North Africa, 
resulting in diplomatic negotiations during which 
further textiles were obtained. 

A brief second chapter continues to lay the back- 
ground for what is to follow, by considering the 
documentary evidence dealing with the uses of 
Oriental textiles in Sweden, especially in the way 
of inventory lists in churches and old castles. It 
also goes on to consider some of the means by 
which textiles were acquired, other than by the 
trade relations discussed in the previous chapter. 
Purchase, plunder, and presentation are the chief 
means cited, with examples of each. After this fine 
introduction and groundwork, the main part of 
the book continues with long chapters on the woven 
silk fabrics and embroideries, respectively, and a 
very short one on carpets. These are followed by 
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the catalogue proper, two indexes of provenance 
and personal names — but unfortunately no com- 
plete index for ready reference—and a fine bib- 
liography of books and articles in many languages. 


It is the two main chapters on woven silk fabrics 
and on embroideries, together with the catalogue 
itself, which provide the most grounds for criti- 
cism. We shall confine our attention to the sections 
devoted to textiles ascribed to China, which are 
particularly faulty. It would seem too obvious to 
mention that no one should consider undertaking 
a serious historical study of Oriental textiles with- 
out a firm and comprehensive knowledge of Oriental 
art and history, as well as of textile techniques. 
The author’s knowledge of European and Near 
Eastern textile techniques is quite evident, but this 
does not provide sufficient background for dealing 
with those from the Far East, and when her second- 
hand sources fail her, as frequently happens, she 
makes some appalling misstatements. 

The minimum requirement for attempting to 
sort out Chinese textiles from those of other Ori- 
ental nations would seem to be a firm grasp of 
the principal symbols and motifs used in China at 
various periods. However the author soon betrays 
a total ignorance of this subject. For example, 
she refers to the repeated motif of a hare running 
among foliage (no. 5) as a “ Taoist symbol of long 
life,” presumably as partial evidence of a Chinese 
origin. Far from being a symbol of longevity, 
Taoist or otherwise, the hare or rabbit has had 
lewd associations in China which would have pre- 
vented its use as a textile pattern; the only excep- 
tion being the rabbit of the moon, who is shown 
singly, generally pounding a mortar. The repeated 
hares on this textile ascribed to the 13th century 
would suggest that this textile and its mate (no. 4) 
probably came from Central Asia, or even from 
Persia. Chinese weaving techniques were being 
used in those areas before the end of the 13th 
century, which would account for a seemingly 
Chinese technique ; although the statement that it 
is Chinese at all is open to question. 

Moreover, any familiarity with the special con- 
ventionalizations of the pomegranate so commonly 
used by the Chinese artists and artisans would 
have made it obvious that no. 3 (and nos. 14 and 
15, as well) could never have been woven in China. 
Even when she comes to an obviously Chinese 
textile, no. 16, the author refers to the very com- 
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mon symbols of the Eight Taoist Immortals as 
“the Eight Buddhist Felicitous Emblems.” 

Of the silks in the Russian banners from Peter 
the Great’s armies, captured by the Swedes, six 
examples are shown. The first five are good Chinese 
weavings, but the sixth (no. 13) is clearly non- 
Chinese. Its odd pattern, completely lacking in 
any Chinese elements or any hint of Chinese feel- 
ing, is described as “evidently a free imitation of 
some Renaissance fabric” (p. 39). European pat- 
terns seem to have been copied in 16th century 
Macao, and in Japan at that period, under Portu- 
guese influence. But these heavy European pat- 
terns would have seemed in monstrous bad taste 
to the contemporary Chinese, and there is no evi- 
dence that they ever entered China, having been 
made primarily for trade with Europe by sea. If 
the Russians were obtaining their Chinese silks 
directly—-as stated by the author—they would have 
been coming over the northern route from Kiakhta, 
and there would have been no opportunity for 
goods from Macao or Japan to intrude themselves. 
The author says that “nearly all” of these Rus- 
sian banners were of Chinese damask, but this 
piece is an obvious exception. 

Numbers 17 and 27 fall into the same non- 
Chinese category. Not only are their patterns non- 
Chinese (in the case of no. 17, purely European), 
but they are both done in yellow. Yellow was the 
Chinese imperial color, and textiles in this color 
were not exported. If made in the Orient at all, 
these must have come from Japan; any weaving 
centers within the Manchu empire would have 
honored its strictest laws, which were especially 
severe regarding the misuse of imperial yellow. 

One “Chinese” textile, no. 29, is obviously of 
Japanese origin. The only remotely Chinese thing 
about it is the beautifully conventionalized lotus 
group, but this conventionalization of the flower 
is equally typical of Japan. Some of the other 
floral motifs have a rather European cast, but 
there is no mistaking two purely Japanese ele- 
ments. One is the round medallion in the style 
of a Japanese crest (mon) superimposed on the 
floral group below the applied patch, and the 
second is the patch itself, which has a typical later 
Japanese geometric pattern (not Chinese, as stated 
by the author). The silk used to back this, and the 
background of no. 30, described as being identical, 
again look more European. 

At the close of the section on woven silks there 
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is an extremely interesting section devoted to 
‘A Torgod Mongol Woman’s costume,’ detailing 
the romantic circumstances by which this came to 
Sweden in 1734, brought back by the famous sol- 
dier J. G. Renat. In describing the two principal 
fabrics used to make up this costume, the author 
says, “the technique as well as the patterns lend 
probability to the assumption that the place of 
manufacture is to be sought within the sphere of 
activity of Persian art” (p. 61), but the cata- 
logue describes them as “ Chinese export wares for 
the Mongolian market?” (p. 112), and lastly, the 
caption of plate 16, on which they are illustrated, 
ascribes them flatly to China. (This is not the 
only example of discrepancies between text, cata- 
logue, and plate captions, giving evidence of care- 
less editing. Another is no. 42; see pp. 37, 104, 
and plate 20.) 

The question of the probable origin of these 
brocades can be cleared of all this uncertainty if 
we review the historical background of this Torgut 
costume, which has been partially misrepresented 
by the author. Actually they are not Chinese at 
all, but from Western Asia. In the early 18th 
century the Torguts were living on the southern 
border of Russia in the region of the mouth of the 
Volga on the northern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
to which they had come nearly a hundred years 
before. Here, they were in contact with the Turks 
and other Near Eastern Tatar peoples and were 
greatly influenced by them. Although they still 
continued to wear robes of Mongol cut, this cos- 
tume shows that they had come to appreciate the 
more boldly patterned fabrics of Western Asia, 
which they could obtain by trade or loot from 
their neighbors. The fact that Renat and his brave 
wife, Birgitta von Scherzenfeld, had actually trav- 
elled further east into the realm of Tsewang 
Araptan, as described in this book, is most inter- 
esting historicallly ; but it has nothing to do with 
the ultimate origin of this costume, which is Torgut 
Mongol, from the time when this tribe was living 
in southern Russia, and the fabrics with which 
it was made were doubtless obtained from their 
neighbors at that period. The author admits that 
one had “a motive found profusely in Turkish 
woven silks.” The real Chinese silk damask used 
for the lining (no. 26) could have been brought 
by the Torguts when they emigrated from the 
Chinese sphere in the previous century, or it could 
have been obtained later through trade. 


The author mentions that on one of Sven Hedin’s 
expeditions, Henning Haslund had met a Torgut 
prince in Chinese Turkestan, and had found in 
that region a costume of similar cut, along with 
a Swedish silver coin from the reign of Charles 
XII. Very likely the prince whom he met was re- 
lated to the Torguts from which the robe had come 
to Sweden, but this does not establish Turkestan 
as the place of the robe’s origin, as the author 
confidently assumes. Because, it was some forty 
years after the robe had reached Sweden that the 
Torguts made their famous flight out of Russia 
(in 1770-71), travelling several thousand miles, 
against great odds, until the survivors found a 
refuge in the area visited by Henning Haslund- 
Christiansen. 

The chapter on embroideries discusses three ex- 
amples said to be Chinese, of which only one (no. 
126) could really have come from China. This 
was a hanging presented in 1705 to the Gottréra 
church, where it has served as an altar frontal. 
According to the author, it was very likely acquired 
by the donor some years before, and hence it is 
ascribed to the 1%th century. Actually, its decora- 
tion includes a number of elements that are purely 
Ming, which would indicate that it must have been 
made sometime before 1644, when that dynasty 
collapsed. Even though the hanging has been 
somewhat defaced, from a Chinese point of view, 
by a dedicatory inscription in large and rather 
clumsy European block letters, added in Sweden, 
it is undoubtedly a valuable record of the Ming 
dynasty. As such, it deserves a more accurate and 
detailed description of its symbolism than the gar- 
bled and confused one which appears in this book. 

The topmost panel of the hanging contains two 
four-clawed mang dragons done in a characteristic 
Ming style, with a flaming pearl between them. 
(This particular pearl, incidentally, has nothing 
to do with the old Indian wish-granting jewel, 
cited by the author; the latter appears in Chinese 
tradition as the ju-i jewel, which is something 
quite different.) The middle row has, on either 
side, a mythical member of the lion family, each 
with his embroidered ball, flanking three other 
mythical monsters. Lions figured on the insignia 
of the highest rank military officers during the 
Ming, while the other three were all used on the 
badges of Ming nobles and courtiers. Hence this 
row must have conveyed hopes for high promotion 
in the Ming Court. 
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The three animals shown between the lions are, 
from right to left: the conventional ch‘i-lin, an 
odd member of the dragon tribe known as the tou- 
niu, and a kind of dragon-lion called the pai-tsé. 
People sometimes confuse the pai-tsé with the ch‘t- 
lin, as the author has done, but since it has paws 
instead of hoofs like the latter, it obviously be- 
longs to a different species. Both the pai-tsé and 
the tou-niu were discarded when the Manchus took 
over the Ming custom of wearing animals or birds 
to distinguish rank. They even dropped out of 
Chinese art and folklore after the fall of the 
Ming. Thus, their presence alone would serve to 
establish a Ming date for this hanging. 

The lower section has at its center the god of 
Longevity riding on a white crane, while two 
other cranes fly overhead.—In addition to being 
symbols of longevity associated with this god, 
cranes also appeared on the insignia of the highest 
rank of civil officials. The fact that two cranes 
should be shown—like the two lions above—is also 
significant, because in the Ming the birds and 
animals that marked official rank were generally 
shown in pairs. 

The god of Longevity’s human attendants carry 


his usual peaches of immortality and his conven- 
tional staff (described in this book as a “slide 


rule”!). To the left is a group of three boys 
(tz) one of whom carries a lotus plant (lien) 
while another raises (shéng) a sprig of cassia 
blossoms (kuei): altogether forming a rebus on 
lien shéng kuet tzu, “ May you successively give 
birth to noble sons.” The opposite group on the 
right represents another boy riding on a ch‘t-lin, 
in reference to an old literary allusion about the 
ch“i-lin bringing noble progeny, while one of his 
companions emphasizes the idea by carrying a ban- 
ner which announces that Heaven confers sons. 
These would seem to mark the earliest known oc- 
currence of a form of rebus symbol popular in the 
later Ch‘ing dynasty, in which the ideas expressed 
in both these groups were combined to form a 
single pun picture. It is especially interesting to 
find its prototype back in Ming times. 
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All of the symbols on this hanging form a well- 
integrated complex, appropriate for a wedding 
curtain intended to convey hopes for long life, 
male heirs, and high position for the new couple. 
It should have considerable value as the only sur- 
viving Ming textile of this type, as well as the 
only large Ming embroidery known to have been 
preserved. From the point of view of textile analy- 
sis, it seems especially exasperating that there is 
no specific report on the techniques used in addi- 
tion to the predominant couching. For the author’s 
implication that Chinese embroidery is well known 
is far from the truth. Actually, very little factual 
material has been published about the late Ch‘ing 
embroideries, and almost nothing is yet known 
about Ming techniques. 

Of the other two “Chinese” embroideries dis- 
cussed, the woman’s dress (no. 127) is clearly 
European, a product of the 18th century vogue 
for chinoiserie, when Chinese floral forms and 
even fruits like the pomegranate were adopted into 
European embroidery, and worked in such non- 
Chinese techniques as the use of gold over vellum 
described here. The third could be a product of 
the same European tradition, although it has some 
elements suggestive of Indian embroidery. 

On page 49, the author remarks about a Turkish 
brocade, “It was previously assigned to Spain— 
a common expedient when nothing else suggests 
itself.” It would often seem that she herself had 
utilized the same method, ascribing the textiles 
which most baffled her to China (or India). There- 
fore, this book is practically valueless for students 
of Far Eastern cultures. However, the sections on 
the Near East, notably Turkey and the Crimea, 
seem to be more reliable, owing to a firmer back- 
ground of good source material from previous 
scholars; and the comments on East-West trade 
and diplomatic relations should be of general 
interest to historians. 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa. A Biography from 
the Tibetan, being the Jetsiin-Kahbum or 
biographical history of Jetsiin-Milarepa, ac- 
cording to the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s 
English rendering. Edited with introduction 
and annotations by W. Y. Evans-WENTz. 
2d edition. Pp. xxviii + 315, colored frontis- 
piece, 6 plates. London: Grorrrey CUMBER- 
LEGE, OxFoRD UNIVERSITY Press, 1951. 


To this day, the Tibetan reader is intensely 
moved by the biography of Milarepa. Its English 
translation provides us with the most illuminating 
survey of Tibetan life and ideals. The second 
edition differs from the first only by a second 
preface. 

The religious and philosophical tenets in the 
work should not be considered as Tibetan depart- 
ures from Indian Buddhism. Milarepa’s teacher, 
the translator Marpa, was himself a disciple of the 
Indian Naropa, eleventh century exponent of the 
Tantras. The latter is particularly known in con- 
nection with the Kdlacakra Tantra.’ It may, there- 
fore, be of interest to consider the relation between 
the biography and some data from that Tantra. 
In the collected works (Gsun hbum, section Cha) 
of the Klon rdol Lama, there is a summary of the 
Kalacakra doctrine, and in the subsection hbras bu 
dus kyt hkhor lo “ Kdlacakra of the fruit,” there 
are listed the correspondences with the six Tathda- 
gatas, in which the colors materially differ from 
those in the other Tantras.? For our present pur- 


+ Naropa’s commentary on the abhiseka portion of that 
Tantra, entitled Sekoddega-tikd, has been edited by Mario 
E. Carelli in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Baroda, 
1941). 

* This has already been mentioned by B. Bhattacharyya 
in his edition of Nispannayogavali, Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series (Baroda, 1949), p. 86. 


poses we need only quote the Aksobhya line of 
correspondences: Ze snan mt bskyod pa lian khu 
nam mkhahi khams “hatred (dvesa)—Aksobhya 
—green—akdsa-dhatu.” 

Milarepa was indeed a prospective trainee 
(vineya) of the category “hatred” (dvesa), as 
witness his practise of the black art to revenge 
himself upon his enemies. This tremendous stock 
of demerit was overcome by most cruel tribula- 
tions, whereupon he won admission to the spiritual 
family of the Buddha Aksobhya. Milarepa says 
at the close of his life (pp. 269-270), “ For the 
present, I intend going to the Realm of Happi- 
ness, wherein the Bhagavan Akshobhya reigneth.” 
Does the correspondence with the color green ex- 
plain why Milarepa is represented as turning green 
from eating nettles, and is sometimes shown icono- 
graphically with that color? Again, does the corre- 
spondence with the element dkasa “sky” explain 
Milarepa’s aerial ability? In his own words (p. 
212), “ Thenceforth, I persevered in my devotions 
in a most joyous mood, until, finally, I actually 
could fly...” 

Assuming the justification for, making these 
comparisons, perhaps the biography of Milarepa 
can be considered Tibet’s solution for the problem 
of the individual afflicted by hatred (dvesa), as 
contrasted with India’s solution, by the life of 
Gautama Buddha, for the problem of passion 
(raga). But, then, moral defilement (klega- 
dvarana) on the hot plains of India might be ex- 
pected to run toward passion, while on the frigid 
plateaus of Tibet, it would likely become hatred. 
Must we then go to still other countries for the 
solutions of envy (irsya), pride (mana), stupidity 
(moha), and avarice (mdtsarya) ? 


ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Money and Credit in China, a Short History. By 
LIEN-SHENG YANG. (Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute Monograph Series, vol. XII.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvarp UNIversity Press, 
1952. Pp. viii+144. Cloth. $4.00. 


_ I am not sure that a man whose competence, 
if any, lies entirely within the Western field is at 


all qualified to review the little book in which Pro- 
fessor Yang places at the disposal of the learned 
and the layman a treasure of information on money 
and credit in China from the earliest times to the 
end of the Manchu dynasty. Yet even a yang kuet- 
tzu, a Foreign Devil, may be entitled to express his 
thankfulness for a survey which is crystal-clear, 
well organized, and supplied with copious biblio- 
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graphic references. While one cannot expect in a 
text of about a hundred pages the full treatment 
one would find in bulky monographs on special 
periods, a comparison with what monographs on 
Chinese economic history I have read—for instance, 
those of Balazs, Kuwabara, and Herbert Franke 
(of which only the last is mentioned in the bib- 
liography) —shows that the writer knows his 
ground and combines erudition with independent 
judgment. A Westerner may miss references to 
Islamic sources and monographs, such as J. Fer- 
rand’s monumental Relations de voyages et textes 
géographiques arabes, persans et turks relatifs a 
VExtréme-Orient (Paris, 1913-14) or K. Jahn’s 
“Das iranische Papiergeld,” in Archiv Orientalni, 
X (1938), and to Western mediaeval writers. 
Marco Polo, to name only the most famous, has 
an interesting account of the low gold-to-silver 
ratio prevailing in Zardandan and the lucrative 
trade which developed from it. Also, one might 
wish at times greater geographical or chronologic 
precision than is offered in the following sen- 
tences: “ Most gold and silver mines were found 
in south China” (p. 45) or “Ting Fu-pao... 
mentions six occasions in Chinese history when 
Buddhist statues were destroyed to obtain copper 
for coinage” (p. 110). Lastly, the index to Chi- 
nese characters, a boon to Orientalists, does not 
make up for the lack of an index of names and 
subjects in Western language. But these are minu- 
tiae, for which the limitation of space easily ac- 
counts. They are mentioned only to indicate that 
after the worst pangs of hunger have been satisfied 
the reader is left with a healthy appetite for more. 

A compact summary does not lend itself to 
further summarization. J shall only take up a few 
points which invite comparison with Western his- 
tory. It is Professor Yang’s contention that the 
peculiar features of money and credit in China 
are mainly the result of the structure of Chinese 
society, which has always remained primarily agri- 
cultural notwithstanding some commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion. Inasmuch as social prejudice 
and government intervention have usually been 
unfavorable to merchants, money has played a 
limited part, circulation has been slow, and credit 
both scarce and expensive. Nevertheless the almost 
stagnant, self-sufficient agricultural economy of 
China was not altogether unsuccessful, since it has 
enabled a large population to live a fairly contented 
life for many centuries — and, one might add, to 


produce brilliant achievements in fields other than 
economic. 

In the light of comparative history these assump- 
tions seem correct but insufficient. Remarks of the 
same kind have been made for several countries 
outside the Far East, ranging from ancient Egypt 
and classic Rome to modern Russia and even con- 
temporary France. In every instance the economic, 
social, and political predominance of agricultural 
interests has restrained commercial and industrial 
development and affected money and credit. But 
in no country (with the possible exception of an- 
cient Egypt, whose pioneer economy could not 
learn from the experience of older peoples) was 
the contrast between the quick rhythm of intellec- 
tual life and the slow pace of economic development 
as sharp and enduring as in China. Part of the 
explanation, I believe, has been given by Pierre 
Gourou in his short but impressive essay on “ La 
Civilisation du végétal,” in Indonesté, I (1947-48). 
A diet based almost exclusively on vegetables has 
enabled the hard-working population of China and 
other Far Eastern countries to grow exceptionally 
dense ; a shift to meat and dairy, which alone could 
permit a diminution of toil, a rise in the standard 
of living, and a swift growth of trade and industry, 
would provoke a sudden fall in employment, which 
could not be quickly offset by the progress of com- 
mercialization and industrialization. This vicious 
circle is owing not so much to geographic condi- 
tions as to the continuity of cultural traditions. 
There are other countries where the soil has sug- 
gested a predominantly vegetable diet, but the in- 
habitants have endeavored to keep animals as well. 
Only the Far East has clung to vegetables so long 
that the growth of the population eventually has 
made the circle overwhelmingly tight. 

Perhaps it is not impossible to find another part 
of the explanation in the comparative history of 
coinage and credit. Gold and silver ingots or dust 
supplied fuel for trade in the pre-classic Near 
East; then the striking of silver and gold coins 
speeded up the economic growth of the classic 
world and of mediaeval Europe. Struck coins of 
copper had merely a subsidiary function and cast 
coins appeared exceptionally in times of emergency. 
But China made cast coins of copper or iron the 
mainstay of its circulation down to the nineteenth 
century. Except for short periods, no silver or 
gold coins were manufactured, although silver and 
gold ingots and bars were increasingly used as they 
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had been, at a much earlier period, in the pre-classic 
Near East. This means that China condemned 
itself to the clumsiest monetary base that could be 
chosen; Sparta, the only member of the classic 
world that made a similar choice, clung to iron 
money as a means to maintain its citizens in a state 
of “virile” poverty and equality. The purchasing 
power of copper is so low that any economic ex- 
pansion is hindered by the necessity of providing 
a huge mass of coins. Moreover, the process of 
striking is too expensive to be fully suited to copper 
coinage on a large scale; but cast coins are an open 
invitation to counterfeiting, and the certitude that 
a large proportion of coins was forged brought 
further down the purchasing power of cast copper. 
All this was owing not so much to geographic 
conditions as to the persistence of cultural tradi- 
tions. There frequently were shortages of copper, 
whereas local production of gold and especially of 
silver was at times very abundant. Early Rome, 
like early China, used cast coins of bronze; but it 
shifted to striking, and coined silver and gold 
when its agrarian economy became commercialized 
and industrialized. Only China and other Far 
Eastern countries shunned the precious metals 
until a vicious circle was created: copper was ade- 
quate for an underdeveloped trade, but trade could 
not develop from foundations of copper. 

It is true that the shortcomings of its metallic 
currency goaded China to introduce a paper cur- 
rency many centuries before the rest of the world, 
but the very fact that paper money was eventually 
abandoned indicates that it was not quite suc- 
cessful. Runaway inflation is the obvious reason 
for the repeated short range failures of that cur- 
rency in China, but the long range failure seems 
to demand another explanation. Perhaps the ex- 
periment was premature; it was ill advised to 
jump from copper coinage to paper without going 
through the stage of gold and silver coins. More 
probably the governmental issues of paper failed 
to create credit because they were treasury certifi- 
cates rather than banknotes and because the bank- 
ing system in general was still in its infancy. So 
far as one can judge from the brief description of 
Professor Yang, paper money in China seems to 
have formed still another vicious circle: govern- 
ment notes hampered the diffusion of private notes, 
and were in turn weakened by lack of familiarity 
with private instruments of credit. As early as 
811 the T‘ang dynasty prohibited the use of pri- 


vate “flying money,” the vouchers by which tea 
merchants transfered credits without transporting 
cash, and in the following year it made the issue 
of “flying money” a fiscal monopoly. Similar 
regulations appeared under the Sung and the Yiian 
dynasties. In contrast to this, and at the same 
general period, the Muslim and the Christian 
worlds witnessed a tremendous expansion of the 
credit business through checks, exchange contracts, 
and other private “flying money” (to adopt the 
vivid Chinese expression). These stimulated com- 
mercial and industrial growth to a much greater 
extent than did the Chinese overissues of govern- 
mental paper currency, and prepared the ground 
for the eventual adoption of bank notes and official 
paper currency in the West. 

This leads me to the last remark in comparative 
history I would like to venture, on the basis of the 
very incomplete record of the last twenty-five cen- 
turies. Though geographic conditions and cultural 
patterns are radically different in the different 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere, certain basic 
impulses seem to have been felt almost simultane- 
ously everywhere from the Atlantic.to the Pacific. 
In the maze of local fluctuations and short cycles 
one faintly discerns three great periods of demo- 
graphic and economic expansion, separated by two 
periods of recession and stagnation. The latter, of 
course, are not always accompanied by intellectual 
depression ; there were renaissances in Tang China 
and Carolingian Europe, and explorations were at 
their peaks in the Western Renaissance and in 
Ming China. In strictly economic terms, however, 
the first age of expansion seems to end with the 
fall of the Han dynasty and the crisis of the 
Roman Empire; the second begins in the tenth 
century, culminates in the thirteenth and comes 
to an end in the mid-fourteenth; the third has 
begun in the late seventeenth century and may be 
with us yet. The history of money and cridit, 
including the panorama unfolded by Professor 
Yang, seems to bear out this periodization. I can 
not offer here a description of hemispheric secular 
trends in monetary history—some remarks on the 
second period of expansion are gathered in a forth- 
coming essay in the Rivista Storica Italiana—but 
I wish to conclude a list of basic differences be- 
tween the development of China and that of the 
West with the restatement of an often forgotten 
truism: the world is one. 


RosBert SABATINO LOPEZ 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Kirata-jana-krti: The Indo-Mongoloids. By SuNiTI Kv- 
MAR CHATTERJI. (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Letters, Vol. 16.) Pp. viii + 94. 
Caleutta: Roya AsIaTiIc SocIEtTy oF BENGAL, 1951. 
A monograph based on the Pratibhi Devi Lectures 
for 1947 delivered by the author at Jorhat, Assam. 


Prof. M. Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume. Editors: 
N. StvaraMa Sastry, G. HANUMANTHA Rao. Pp. 
xxvi-+ 272. Mysore: Pror. M. HirtyaAnna Com- 
MEMORATION VOLUME COMMITTEE, 1952. A foreword 
by S. Radhakrishnan, a biographical sketch and 
bibliography of the Mysore Sanskrit scholar and 
philosopher by N. S. Sastry, and 33 contributions 
from the fields of literature, philosophy, linguistics, 
and history. 

Introduction to the Study of Mrechakatika. By G. V. 
DEVASTHALI. Pp. ii + 184. Poona: Poona OrI- 
ENTAL Book House, 1951. A summary of learned 
discussions of this play for the use of college 
students. 

A Study of Orissan Folk-Lore. By KUNJABEHARI Das. 
(Visvabharati Studies 16.) Pp. viii+ 183. Santi- 
niketan: VISVABHARATI, 1953. Folk tales, ballads, 
songs; fetishes and other forms of worship, etc. 
Texts with translation. 


Indian Medicine. By JuLius Jotty. Translated from 
German and supplemented with notes by C. G. 
Kashikar. Pp. xx + 239. Poona: C. G. KASHIKaR, 
1951. The first English translation of a well-known 
work. 

The History of the Pearl Fishery of the Tamil Coast. 
By S. ARUNACHALAM. (Annamalai University His- 
torical Series, No. 8.) Pp. iii + 206+ ii. Anna- 
malainagar: ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY, 1952. 

Sprekende Weefsels: Studie over ontstaan en betekenis 
van weefsels van enige indonesische eilanden (Tell- 
ing Textiles: Study on the Origin and Meaning of 
Textiles of some Indonesian Islands.) By J. H. 
JAGER GERLINGS. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen, Mededeling No, XCIX, Afdeling Culturele 
en Physische Anthropologie No, 42.) Pp. 159. Am- 
sterdam: UITGAVE KONINKLIJK INSTITUUT VOOR DE 
TROPEN, 1952. A summary in English is appended. 

Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Edited by PHIL 
W. THAYER. Pp. xii + 306. Baltimore: JoHNs 
Hopkins Press, 1953. Papers read at the 1952 con- 
ference sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation at 
the School of Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Political Science; Eco- 
nomics; Culture; Law; Proposals for the Future. 
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OF THE 


Amertcan Oriental Society 


MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1953 


The One Hundred and Sixty-third Meeting of the Society was held in the Hotel Washington, The 
Catholic University of America, the Library of Congress, and the Dumbarton Oaks Library, at Wash- 


ington, D. C., on April 8, 9, and 10, 1953. 


attendance: 
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C. H. Hamilton 
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N. J. O. Joarder 
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M. Kennedy 
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The following members of the Society registered their 


R. Lambert 
G.S. Lane 
K. F. Leidecker 
W. Leslau 
H. J. Liebesny 
J. W. Lowe 
B. P. Lozinski 
D. I. Macht 
E. Mainz 
Mrs. E. Mainz 
W. H. Mauer 
Marie Meyer 
R. T. Meyer 
. C. Miles 
V. C. Nalbandian 
O’Callaghan 


D. T. Ray 

E. Reifler 

Frances E. Roberds 

G. Salinger 

H. A. Sanders 
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E. F. Schmidt 

Nora Scott 

O. R. Sellers 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


dent A. Jeffery at 10:00 a. m., Wednesday, April 
8. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the de- Javeshnunte, genenet funbe tenet) 

tailed Treasurer’s Report had been adopted by Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 
the Executive Committee and that mimeographed (cost) 

copies of this report were available at the registra- Cash deposited in the New Haven Bank, 
tion table. He then presented the following 
summary of the report: 


Assets 
$ 25,774.01 
50,755.46 
2,964.78 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
13,498.25 
8,548.22 


$101,540.72 
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Liabilities 
General Endowment 
URINE IOI, 3.5. s oA eecwceascwesaat $ 15,300.00 
Miscellaneous gifts...............0. 90.50 
Special Nies Fund $86.94 
Life Membership Fund 6,086.89 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 50,768.55 
CR OOS in iicccecadecandaveancsawa 76.58 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus (balances shown in schedules 3-14 
of detailed report) 26,831.26 


$101,540.72 


SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 


I 8 siren xiciale a bans amas $ 4,236.33 
Income from investments............... 5,413.89 
Deferred income from Nies Fund 1,886.94 
OME GE TOMEI 6 once sicd cc ncwsesicais 3,352.98 
Advance payments 97.06 
Contributions for publications 1,504.53 
Sale of addressograph service 36.00 
Author charges 47.14 
Gifts to endowment 24.00 
Life member fees 

Investments liquidated 

Miscellaneous 


$ 17,337.86 
17,792.17 


Total receipts 
Balance January 1, 1952 


$ 35,130.03 


Disbursements 
Producing and distributing Journal 
Secretary’s assistant and office expenses. . 
Cost of annual meeting 
Maintenance of Library 
Subvention to Branch 
Dues to ACLS 
Cost of AOS 36 
Reprinting AOS 8 
Costs of distributing AOS 
Royalties on sales of books............. 
Royalties to authors of Offprints 
Credits refunded 
Awards to Hackney Scholars 
Preparation of Index of Journal 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased.... 
Securities purchased 
Miscellaneous 


$ 6,365.52 
1,863.12 
155.35 
105.44 
75.00 
35.00 
1,049.15 
480.28 
184.45 
45.90 
11.38 
39.46 
5,654.00 
500.00 
13.98 
2,075.69 
13.28 


Total disbursements $ 18,667.60 


Balance December 31, 1952................ $ 16,463.03 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 


Proceedings of the Society 


of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. 


Signed: Marvin H. Pore 


Signed: RicHarp L. WALKER 


January 16, 1953 


The Secretary-Treasurer continued his report 
as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the Society 
as of April 7, 1953 is 951. Of this total 824 are cor- 
porate members, 100 life members, 25 honorary members, 
and 2 honorary associates. Since April 1, 1952, the date 
of my last report to the Society, 106 have been added to 
the roll. This number includes 5 honorary members, 
3 reinstated, and 3 reelected. In the same period we 
have lost 14 by resignation. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the Secre- 
tary has learned of the death of the following members, 

John Kingsley Birge, born in Connecticut in 1888, 
died August 14, 1952 in Istanbul. He had been a member 
of the Society since 1934. He devoted a large part of 
his life to Christian education in Turkey. In 1950 he 
published a revision of the Redhouse English-Turkish 
Dictionary. 

Poul Borup of Copenhagen died October 16, 1952 in 
India. He had been a member of the Society since 1948. 

Henry Colle died May 18, 1952 in San Francisco. He 
had been a member of the Society since 1943. He had 
done a great deal of research in the history of pharmacy, 
and had published books in that field. 

A. B. Gajendragadkar of Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
India, died in 1952. He was a life member of the 
Society who had been on the roll since 1921. He is 
known for his critical translations of Sanskrit texts 
into English. 

Mary Inda Hussey, born in Ohio in 1876, died June 
20, 1952 in Andover, Mass. She was a life member of 
the Society, having joined originally in 1901. She was 
elected a director of the Society in 1916. She was 
Professor Emeritus of the History and Literature of 
Religion at Mount Holyoke College. Her publications 
include Sumerian text editions in the Harvard Semitic 
Series. A volume of Akkadian religious texts was almost 
finished at the time of her death and will be published 
at Yale. 

Roland Grubb Kent, born in Delaware in 1877, died 
in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania June 27, 1952. He had been 
a member of the Society since 1910 and a life member 
since 1937. He was elected a Director of the Society in 
1917 and 1924. He was Vice-President in 1923 and 
President in 1934-1935. A member of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1904, he was Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Indo-European Linguistics at that 
University at the time of his death. He was the author 
of Old Persian Grammar, Texts, Lexicon and numerous 
other books and articles in the field of comparative 
philology. 

Katherine Harrison Michelson, widow of the late 
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Truman Michelson, died January 23, 1953. She had been 
a member of the Society since 1940. 

John Knight Shryock, born in 1891, died in Philadel- 
phia February 5, 1953. He had been a member of the 
Society since 1922. He served as one of the Editors 
from 1931 to 1940. Among his numerous books dealing 
with China is one published by the Society under the 
title The Study of Human Abilities. At the time of his 
death he was Rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Grace and the Incarnation in Philadelphia. 

Solomon Leon Skoss, born in Russia in 1884, died in 
Philadelphia April 6, 1953. He had been a member of 
the Society since 1926. He had been Professor of Arabic 
at The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning 
since 1934. One of his best known works is the Hebrew- 
Arabic Dictionary of the Bible of Daid ben Abraham 
al-Fasi. 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant, born in Illinois in 1875, 
died in Connecticut July 1, 1952. He was a life mem- 
ber of the Society having joined originally in 1924. He 
served as Vice-President in 1935 and as President in 
1936-1937. He was Professor Emeritus of Linguistics at 
Yale University. His last two books were his Intro- 
duction to Linguistic Science, and a revision of his 
Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. 

William Hoyt Worrell, born in Ohio in 1879, died in 
Massachusetts December 3, 1952. He was a life member 
of the Society having joined originally in 1928. He was 
elected a Director in 1935. He was Professor Emeritus 
of Semities at the University of Michigan. Among his 
publications is his edition of The Proverbs of Solomon 
in Sahidic Coptic. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 

The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by J. B. 
Pritchard, as follows: 


Since the last annual report to the Society the Editors 
have published four issues of the JOURNAL, nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 of Volume 72 and no. 1 of Volume 73. In addi- 
tion to these four issues, which were paid for out of the 
Society’s funds, there have appeared two supplements: 
No. 14, Rudolf Anthes, Die Maat des Echnaton von 
Amarna, made possible by the generosity of Mr. Louis 
M. Rabinowitz of New York; and No. 15, Henry Field, 
Camel Brands and Graffiti from Iraq, Syria, Jordan, 
Iran, and Arabia, which was subsidized by an anonymous 
donor to the extent of all but a small fracton of the cost. 

Volume 72 consists of 205 pages, which represent 
approximately the number of pages which could be paid 
for by the funds which were put at the disposal of the 
Editor for publication. Unfortunately the 205 pages of 
this volume do not represent the bulk of the material 
which has been submitted by the members of the Society 
and which the Editors consider worthy of publication. 
The last volume of the JoURNAL is 32 per cent smaller 
than the one before it, and is 31 per cent less than the 
average size of the JouRNAL during the preceding ten 
years. The reduction in size of Volume 72 was made 
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less apparent by the publication of two supplements, 
which were supported almost entirely by sources outside 
the Society. This practice of relying on subsidies, how- 
ever, should we be forced to continue it, might well 
present serious editorial problems and limit somewhat 
the objectivity of judgment upon material submitted to 
the Society for publication. 

Some indication of the geographical and topical dis- 
tribution of the material in Volume 72 may be had from 
the following analysis of the items (articles, brief com- 
munications, and reviews): Far East, 12; India and 
Southeast Asia, 29; Near East, 20; philology (texts, 
translations, etc.), 27; history, 16; linguistics, 4; re- 
ligion and philosophy, 4; archaeology, 4; art, 2; bib- 
liography, 2; folklore, 1; law, 1. 

In the American Oriental Series there has appeared 
as volume 36, Harly Hebrew Orthography; a Study of 
the Epigraphic Evidence, by Frank Moore Cross, Jr. and 
David Noel Freedman, a volume of 85 pages. The late 
Professor Roland G. Kent’s Old Persian Grammar, Tects, 
Lexicon, which was published in 1950 as volume 33 of 
the Series, has now been completely exhausted. Shortly 
before his death in July of last year, Professor Kent 
discussed in detail his proposals for a revised edition of 
this work with Henry M. Hoenigswald, Associate Editor 
of the JOURNAL, and requested him to supervise the 
changes and additions which he had prepared. The al- 
terations which Professor Kent wished have now been 
carefully fitted into the copy for a revised edition by 
Dr. Erma R. Learned, one of his former students, and 
this important work should soon be available again. 
The Index to the JouRNAL has now finally been com- 
pleted and plans are under way for its publication. 

The Editor wishes to express his appreciation for the 
painstaking work of his associates, John De Francis and 
Henry M. Hoenigswald, both of whom are near enough 
at hand for conference on problems connected with pub- 
lication, and to the efficient staff of the J. H. Furst Com- 
pany, to whom the Society has long been indebted for 
expert service as the printer of the JouRNAL. 


Signed: James B. PrircHarp, 


Editor. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1952/53, one hundred and seventeen 
volumes and two hundred and seventy-three numbers of 
periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals one hundred and eighty-four were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; eighty-nine 
represent titles new to the Library. Of the monographs 
sixteen were gifts of members of the Society. Forty-one 
volumes have been bound; twenty-eight volumes loaned 
to non-resident members of the Society; thirty-eight 
volumes sent to the Editors of the JourNaL for review. 
Three new exchanges have been established: with the 
Ceylon Historical Journal, the Sarasvati Sushama, and 
the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 
One has been re-established: with Afrika und Uhersee 
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formerly the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen; 
one has been discontinued, that with the American 
Geographical Society. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Abegg, L. The mind of East Asia. [Tr. by A. J. Crick 
and E. E. Thomas. 1952] 

Abriss der arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, Lieferung 4. 
[19—] 

Acta orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae. t. 1, 
fase. 1. 1950. 

Afrika und Ubersee; Sprachen, Kulturen. 
1-4; Bd. 37, Hft. 1. 1952. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. 
Jahrbuch. 1950-51. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. 
Klasse der Literatur. Abhandlung, 1951, Nr. 3; 
1952, Nr. 1-3. 1951-52. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Mainz. 
Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche Klasse. Ab- 
handlungen. 1951, Nr. 1-7. 1951. 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certa- 
mina poesos latinae. 1952. 

Akmar, E. A. Nétboskapen, visentligen de hornlésa— 
bos akeratos kullorna. 1952. 

Altan tobéi. Altan tobéi; a brief history of the Mon- 
gols, by bLo-bzan bsTan- ‘jin; with a critical introd. 
by A. Mostaert and an editor’s foreword by F. W. 
Cleaves. 1952. (Harvard-Yenching Institute. Scripta 
mongolica, 1) 

Association of British Orientalists. 5th conference, Cam- 
bridge. The development of Oriental studies in 
British universities, 1947-1951. 1952. 

Avesta. Gathas. The divine songs of Zarathushtra; a 
philological study containing the text with literal 
translation into English [by] I. J. S. Taraporewala. 
1951. 

Baroda (City) Maharaja Sayajirao University. Oriental 
Institute. Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. 
Univ. of Baroda. v. 1, v. 2, no. 1. 1951-52. 

Barzagar, Ardashir. Ta’rikh-i Tabaristain pish az Islam. 
v. 1. [1951] 

Al-Biruni commemoration volume. [1951] 

Bokser, B. Z. The legacy of Maimonides. [1950] 

Bokser, B. Z. The wisdom of the Talmud. [1951] 

Bookstaber, P. D. The idea of development of the soul 
in medieval Jewish philosophy. 1950. 

Bowie, H. P. On the laws of Japanese painting; an 
intred. to the study of the art of Japan. With 
prefatory remarks by Iwaya Sazanami and Hirai 
Kinza. [1951] 

British Museum. Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and Mss. Catalogue of Chinese printed books, manu- 
scripts and drawings, by R. K. Douglas. 1877. 

Biihler, G. Indische Palaeographie von circa 350 A. Chr.- 
circa 1300 P. Chr. 1896. (Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde (Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan research) I. Bd., 11. Hft.) 

Cameron, M. E. China, Japan and the powers, by M. E. 


Bd. 36, Hft. 
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Cameron, T. H. D. Mahoney [and] G. E. McReynolds, 
With a foreword by K. S. Latourette. [1952] 

Cammann, S. V. R. China’s dragon robes. [1952] 

Casal, J. M. Fouilles de Virampatnam-Arikamedu. Rap- 
port de 1’Inde et de l’Occident aux environs de l’ére 
chrétienne. En collaboration avee G. Casal. 1949. 
(Publ. de la Commission des fouilles archéologiques. 
Fouilles de l’Inde) 

Cassuto, U. A commentary on the book of Exodus [in 
Hebrew]. 1951. (Jerusalem. Hebrew University. 
Perry Foundation for Biblical Research. Publ.) 

Chandrasekharan, K. Sanskrit literature by K. Chan- 
drasekharan and V. H. Subrahmanya Sastri. [c1951] 
(The P. E. N. books. The Indian literatures, 12) 

Coedés, G. ed. € tr. Inscriptions du Cambodge. v. 4. 
1952. (Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Collection 
de textes et documents sur l]’Indo-chine, 3) 

Colbert, E. (S.) The left wing in Japanese politics. 
1952. 

Cox, D. H. A third century hoard of tetradrachms 
from Gordion. 1953. (Penn. Univ. Univ. Museum. 
Museum monographs) 

Cross, F. M. Early Hebrew orthography, by F. M. 

1952. (American Ori- 


Cross and D. N. Freedman. 

ental series, v. 36) 
Cuisinier, J. Priéres accompagnant les rites agraires 
(Publ. de 


chez les Mu’d’ng de Man di’e. 1951. 
l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, v. 33) 

Curran, J. A. Militant Hinduism in Indian politics. 
1951. 

Dahood, M. J. Canaanite-Phoenician influence on Qohe- 
leth. 1952. 

Damascus. Musée national syrien. Département des 
antiquités gréco-romaines. Catalogue illustré par 
Sélim Abdul-Hak et Andrée Abdul-Hak. 1951. 

The Dead Sea manual of discipline. Translation and 
notes by W. H. Brownlee. 1951. (Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. Supple- 
mentary studies, 10-12) 

Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. Abhand- 
lungen. Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. 
Jahrg. 1950, Nr. 1-4; Jahrg. 1951, Nr. 1; Jahrg. 
1952, Nr. 1, 4. 1950-52. 

[Epigrafika Vostoka] 1-3. 1947-49. 

Ferm, V. T. A., ed. Forgotten religions. [1950] 

Fo ch‘ui pan nieh p‘an liao shuo chiao chieh ching. The 
Sutra of the teachings left by Buddha, trans. into 
Chinese by Kumirajiva. [English trans. by P. K. 
Eidmann.] [194—?] 

Franke, O. Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches. 
1952. 

Frankel, H. H., ed. € tr. Biographies of Meng Hao-jan. 
1952. (California. Univ. Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies. Chinese dynastic histories translations, 
no. 1) 

Funk & Wagnalls standard dictionary of folklore, myth- 
ology and legend. v.1. [Ed. by] M. Leach [and] 
J. Fried. [1949] 

Galt, H. S. A history of Chinese educational institu- 
tions. 1951 [i.e. 1952] (Probsthain’s oriental series, 
28) 


*.. & 
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Gangoly, O. C. Leonardo da Vinci, a quincentenary 
tribute. 1952. (The Indian Institute of Culture. 
Transaction, 14) 

Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens e. V. 
Nachrichten. No. 72. 1952. 

Giddings, J. L. The Arctic woodland culture of the 
Kobuk River. 1952. (Penn. Univ. Univ. Museum. 
Museum monographs) 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East. v. 22-24. 1952. 3v. 
Glueck, N. Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, Pt. 
JT-II. 1951. 2v. (American Schools of Oriental 

Research, Annual. v. 25-28 for 1945-49) 

Goodenough, W. H. Native astronomy in the central 
Carolines. 1953. (Penn. Univ. Univ. Museum. Mu- 
seum monographs) 

Grad, A. J. Land and peasant in Japan. 1952. 

Grapow, H. Die Begriindung der Orientalischen Kom- 
mission von 1912. 1950. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin. Vortrige und Schriften, 
Heft 40) 

Gt. Brit. Indian Office Library. A guide to the Indian 
Office Library, by S. C. Sutton. 1952. 

Giinther, H. Des Seelenproblem im alteren Buddhismus. 
[c1949] 

Guilleminet, P. Coutumier de la tribu bahnar des Se- 
dang et des Jarai de la province de Kontum. 1952. 
2v. (Publ. de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
v. 32) 

Hambly, W. D. Bibliography of African anthropology 
1937-1949. Supplement to Source book of African 
anthropology 1937. 1952. (Chicago. Natural His- 
tory Museum, Publ. 688) Fieldiana: anthropology, 
v. 37, no. 2. 

Hamilton, R. W. The structural history of the Aqsa 
Mosque. 1949. 

Han, Yii. Poetische Werke, iibers. von E. von Zach. Ed. 
with an introd. by J. R. Hightower. 1952. (Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute studies, 7) 

Henning, W. B. H. Zoroaster, politician or witch- 
doctor? 1951. (Ratanbai Katrak lectures, 1949) 

Herzfeld, E. E. Geschichte der Stadt Samarra. 1948. 
(Forschungen zur islamischen Kunst 2; Die Aus- 
grabungen von Samarra, Bd. 6) 

Hourani, G. F. Arab seafaring in the Indian Ocean in 
ancient and early medieval times. 1951. (Princeton 
Oriental studies, 13) 

al-Husari, Sati‘, Abii Khaldin. 
‘arabiya II. [1952] 

Ibn al-Kalinisi. Damas de 1075 4 1154. Traduction 
annotée [par] R. Le Tourneau. 1952. 

India. Archaeological Survey. Annual report on Indian 
epigraphy: 1945-46; 1946-47. 1952. 

Indic texts. 2v. 

International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. Re- 
port. 1951. 

Iran League, Bombay. Quarterly. v. 21, nos. 1-4. 1950- 
51. 

Jischke, H. A. Tibetan grammar. 2d ed., prepared by 
H. Wenzel. 1883. (Triibner’s collection of simplified 
grammars, 7) 


Hauliyat al-thakifa al- 
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Japan. Diet. Library. General Reference Division. Chi- 
goku chihé shi sdroku k6. vols. 2-6. 1950-51. (Ko- 
kuritsu Kokkai Toshokan. Ippan Kisa Bu. Kéisa 
jimu sankd shiryé, 11-12, 15, 18, 21) 

Joki, A. J. Die Lehnwérter des Sajansamojedischen. 
1952. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia, 
103) 

Kannisto, A., comp. & tr. Wogulische Volksdichtung. 
Bearbeitet und hrsg. von M. Liimda. I. Bd. 1951. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia, 101) 

Kato, S. Studies in Chinese economic history. v. 1. 
1952. (The Toys bunko [ronsé] Ser. A., 34) 

Keimer, L. Remarques sur le tatouage dans l’Egypte 
ancienne. [1948] (Mémoires présentés 4 1|’Institut 
d’Egypte, 53) 

Key, K. K. Archival repositories of Istanbul. [1952] 

Khan, Sir M. Z. Moral principles as the basis of Is- 
lamie culture. [1952?] 

Kida, Shiro. A brief outline of how to express an idea 
and feeling in English and Japanese. 1952. 

Klausner, Y. A. ha-Novelah ba-sifrut ha- ’ivrit. [1947] 

Krachkovskil, I. I., [Translit. title: Nad arabskimi ru- 
kopisiami. 1946. 2. ed.] (Akademiia nauk Soiuza 
SSR. Nauchno-populiarnaia seria: Memuary ) 

Kramer, S. N., ed. & tr. Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta. 1952. (Penn. Univ. Univ. Museum. Mu- 
seum monographs) 

Kyoto. University. Faculty of Literature. 
no. 1. 1952. 

Leslau, W. An Ethiopian minstrels’ argot. [1952] 

The influence of Sidamo on the Ethiopic lan- 
guages of Gurage. [1952] 
List of publications. [1952] 
Notes on Kambatta of Southern Ethiopia. 
1952. 
Popular interpretation of bird sounds in Ethi- 
[1952] 

Report on a second trip to Ethiopia. [1952] 

Lewis, A. R. Naval power and trade in the Mediter- 
ranean A.D. 500-1100. 1951. (Princeton studies in 
history, 5) 

Lingat, R. Les régimes matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de 
l’Asie; essai de droit comparé indochinois. t. 1. 
1952. (Publ. de l’Ecole frangais d’Extréme-Orient, 
v. 34) 

Liptzin, S. Eliakum Zunser, poet of his people. [1950] 

Madras. Government Museum. Centenary souvenir 
(1851-1951) [19527] 

Marshall, Sir J. H. Taxila, an illustrated account of 
archaeological excavations. 1951. 3v. 

Martin, P. S. Mogollon cultural continuity and change; 
the stratigraphic analysis of Tularosa and Cordova 
caves [by] P. S. Martin, J. B. Rinaldo, E. Bluhm 
[and others] 1952. (Chicago. Natural History 
Museum, Publ. 699) Fieldiana: anthropology, v. 40. 

Minnesota. University. Library. The Univ. of Minne- 
sota Library and the Ames Library of South Asia. 
[1953] 

Moses ben Maimon. Iggeret Témin. [1950] 

Muhammad ibn Tilin, al-Dimashki al-Salihi al-Hanafi. 
Les gouverneurs de Damas sous les Mamlouks et les 


Memoirs, 


opia. 
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premiers Ottomans. Traduction des Annales d’Ibn 
Talain et d’Ibn Gum’a [par] H. Laoust. 1952. 

Munkacsi, B. Volksbriiuche und Volksdichtung der Wot- 
jaken. Hrsg. von D. R. Fuchs. 1952. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia, 102) 

The Muslim sunrise; a quarterly magazine of the faith 
of Islam. v. 22, no. 3-4; v. 23, no. 1-2, 4; v. 24, 
no. 1, 3-4. 1950-52. 

The Muslim world; a quarterly review of history, cul- 
ture, religions & the Christian mission in Islamdom. 
v. 42, no. 4. 1952. 

Nigirjuna, Siddha. The Vigrahavyavartani, with the 
author’s commentary. [Ed. by] E. H. Johnston and 
A. Kunst. 1951. 

Newark Museum Association, Newark, N. J. Catalogue 
of the Tibetan Collection and other Lamaist articles 
in the Newark Museum. [Comp. by E. Olson] v. 1. 
1950. 

Peter, prince of Greece. Possible Sumerian survivals 
in Toda ritual. With an introduction and notes by 
A. Aiyappan. 1951. (Madras. Government Museum. 
Bull. New ser. General section, v. 6, no. 1) 

Polotsky, H. J. Notes on Gurage grammar. 1951. (Ori- 
ental notes and studies, no. 2) 

Popper, W. The Cairo nilometer. 1951. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia publ. in Semitic philology, 12) 

Raghu Vira. An exhaustive English-Sanskrit-Hindi dic- 
tionary. [1951?] A prospectus. A-Ace only. 

Rosmarin, T. (W.) Jerusalem. [1950] 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
dress. 1948/49. 1949. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
Letters. v. 11, pt. 2—v. 14, 1945-1948. 

Royal Asiatie Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
Science. v. 11, pt. 2—v. 14, 1945-1948. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
for 1945-1948. v. 12-15. 1947-1949. 

Safrastian, A. The land of Khurri in the Armenian 
language & literature. [1950] 

Sebeok, T. A., ed. Studies in Cheremis folklore. v. 1. 
[1952] (Indiana Univ. publ. Folklore ser. 6) 
Sen, N. M. A comparative study in some linguistic as- 
pects of the different recensions of the Ramayana. 
Un-Pininian perfect forms in the Rimiyana. The 

Aorist system of the Rimayana. [19517] 

The fire-ordeal of Sita —a later interpolation 
in the Raimiyana? [1952?] 

Some phonetical characteristics of the Rama- 
yana. [19517] 

Syntax of tenses in the Rimaiyana [and] A note 
on Svaghn-in. 1952. 

Setili, E. N., ed. Niaytteita tiinis- ja keskivepsiin mur- 
teista, keriinneet E. N. Setila ja J. H. Kala. Jul- 
kaissut ja suomentanut E. A. Tunkelo apunaan R. 
Peltola. 1951. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran toimi- 
tuksia. 100) 

Shizen to bunka; Natura & cultura. v. 1, 1950. 

Société des études indochinoises de Saigon. Bulletin. 
Nouv. ser. v. 25, no. 4; v. 26, no. 4, 1950-51. 

Staley, E., ed. Creating an industrial civilization. Ed. 
by E. Staley with the collaboration of R. L. Calhoun 
{and others] [1952] 


Annual ad- 


Journal: 
1947-49. 

Journal: 
1946-48. 
Year-book 
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Stockholm. Ostasiatiska samlingarna. Bulletin. no. 23. 
1951. 

Takahashi, G. A study of Everyman, with special refer- 
ence to the source of its plot. [1953] 

Talmud. Palestinian. Pe’ah. Masseket P@’ah. [Ed. with 
Hebrew translation and commentary by J. Newman] 
[1951] 

Tohigaku; eastern studies. v. 1-4. 1951-52. 

Tokyo. Hitotsubashi University. Bulletin of informa- 
tion 1952/53. [1952] 

Tokyo. Metropolitan Office. Tokyo, a concise handbook. 
1952. 

Tokyo. Téyd bunko. Authors index of a classified cata- 
logue of books in European languages in the Toyd 
bunko, 1917-1936. v. 1. 1951. 

Toronto. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Black- 
figure and red-figure Greek pottery. [1950] (Its 
Picture books, 1) 

Toronto. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Egyp- 
tian mummies. [1950] (Jts Picture books, 3) 
T‘oung pao; archives concernant . . . l’Asie orientale. 
Revue dirigée par J. J. L. Duyvendak et P. Demié- 

ville. v. 40, 1-5; v. 41, 1-5; v. 42, 1-2. 1950-53. 

[Tsang, Mou-hsiin] comp. Yiian ch‘ii hsiian shih. [Notes 
by Aoki Masaru, Yoshikawa Kd6jird and others. 
1951] 3v. in 1 case. (Kyoto Daigaku Jimbun 
Kagaku Kenkyisho. [Kyoto. Univ. Research Insti- 
tute of Humanistic Science] Hokoku) 

Tsuji, N. On the relation between Brihmanas and Srau- 
tasitras. 1952. (The Tdyé bunko ronsé, ser. A, 
v. 33) 

Unvala, J. M. Report on the Dakhmas of Tena. 1951. 

Vachha, P. B. Firdousi and the Shahnama. 1950. 

Veith, I. The physician: priest, craftsman, or philoso- 
pher? 1952 (The Indian Institute of Culture. 
Transaction, 15) 

Wagner, E. W. The Korean minority in Japan. 1904- 
1950. 1951. 

Young, T. C., ed. Near Eastern culture and society; 
a symposium. 1951. (Princeton Oriental studies, 
15) 

Watts, A.W. The wisdom of insecurity. [c1951] 

Yale University. The excavations at Dura-Europos; 
final report IV. Pt. 1, fase. 2. The Greek and 
Roman pottery, by D. H. Cox. Pt. 4. The bronze 
objects: fase. 1. Pierced bronzes, enameled bronzes, 
and fibulae, by T. G. Frisch and N. P. Toll. 1949. 
2v. 

Zacharias, H. C. E. Human personality; its historical 
emergence in India, China, and Israel. 1952. 
Zaichikov, V. T. Geography of Korea; trans. by A. 
Parry, with an introd. and notes by S. McCune. 

1952. 
Signed: James T. Bass, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting last 
night in this Hotel to hear reports of officers and com- 
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mittees, and to consider in detail the problems of the 
Society’s organization and work. 

There was discussion covering the manner of electing 
officers of the Society and it was voted that the members 
of the Society should be reminded that they have the 
privilege and responsibility of making nominations to 
the Nominating Committee and that it is desirable to do 
this early in the year so that the Committee may have 
time for full deliberation. It was further voted that 
the practice of this year’s Nominating Committee in 
announcing its nominees well in advance of the annual 
meeting is to be commended and recommended for future 
Nominating Committees. 

The Editor’s report indicated that more funds were 
needed to bring the JoURNAL up to its former number 
of pages. For this purpose it was voted to increase the 
annual dues to $7.00 for full membership and to increase 
non-member subscriptions to the JoURNAL to $7.00 per 
year. These changes are to take effect as of January 1, 
1954. 

The Committee was informed that the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Institute of Rome desires the support of the Society 
in its application to UNESCO for financial help in con- 
tinuing the publication of its series of editions of Sume- 
rian and Akkadian vocabularies and syllabaries. The 
Committee believes the project is very important and 
recommends that the Society endorse the application of 
the Pontifical Institute and refer its action to our repre- 
sentative in the International Union of Orientalists for 
implementation. 

In response to a request from the Chairman of the 
Committee for Old World Archaeology it was voted to 
nominate as a charter member of the newly formed 
Council for Old World Archaeology, one of the members 
of the Society, Dr. Schuyler Cammann. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of Columbia 
University to hold the 1954 meeting of the Society in 
New York in connection with the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the University. 

The President supplemented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee by stating that the Secretary-Treasurer 
had expressed to the Executive Committee his desire to 
be relieved from the office after fourteen years of con- 
tinuous service; and that the Committee had voted to 
request the Nominating Committee for the year 1954 to 
seek for a new nominee for the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer in order that the present incumbent may be 
relieved. 


It was voted to adopt the report with its recom- 
mendations. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by the alternate, A. Jeffery, as follows: 


In the absence of Dr. John A. Wilson in Egypt your 
President represented the Society at the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies 
at Rye, N. Y. on January 21-23, 1953, being one of 
twenty-four delegates from the constituent Societies who 
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met with the Officers of the Council, the Directors and 
the Members at Large. This year’s meeting was unique 
in that the Secretaries of the various Societies, who had 
just finished their Conference of Secretaries, joined in 
at the discussions of the plenary sessions of the Council 
Meetings. 

Relatively little time was spent this year on the neces- 
sary business of receiving and adopting Reports, that 
more time might be devoted to the sessions for discus- 
sion. Certain facts from this business, however, merit 
reporting. Most important, perhaps, is the fact that the 
Council is for the moment witthout an Executive Direc- 
tor, Mr. Charles E. Odegaard having resigned in Sep- 
tember 1952, and no successor having as yet been found. 
The operations of the Council are being directed in the 
interim by the Executive Secretary. Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact apppearing from the Bursar’s Report 
that the cost of administration of the Council is only 
about ten per cent of the amount of money handled in 
the Council’s operations, which is remarkable testimony 
to the efficiency of the Executive Staff. Illustrative of 
the work of the Council was a table of exhibits contain- 
ing not only copies of the Reports of the various Com- 
mittees, Reports on various Conferences, Projects and 
the work of the regional Associations, but specimens of 
the publications in various fields brought out under the 
sponsorship of the Council. Of special interest to many 
was the Report on the Council’s participation in the 
work of the Fulbright programme, which emphasized 
the necessity for better planning in this matter of the 
international exchange of personnel. 

The main sessions of the Council, however, were de- 
voted this year to a discussion of the problems of The 
Humanities of the Next Decade. A paper with this title 
had been prepared by the Executive Staff and distri- 
buted beforehand, and for its discussion the persons 
present—Delegates, Members at Large, Members of the 
Board of Directors and of the Conference of Secretaries 
—were divided into four groups, each with a Chairman 
and a reporter, to discuss, at leisure and under no re- 
strictions, the problems presented in the paper and any 
others that might arise therefrom. After protracted 
meetings of these groups the Council reconvened as a 
whole, and the reporters reported for more general dis- 
cussion the matters that had seemed important to the 
several groups, suggestions being made as to how the 
Council might implement some of the results of these 
deliberations. 

The A. C. L. S. is the clearing house for humanistic 
studies in this country and is naturally concerned mostly 
with scholarly work in the Humanities. It has been very 
generally noted that interest in and support for the 
Humanities in the U. 8. A. falls considerably below that 
of some European countries, so that though we who are 
engaged in Humanistic studies do not need to be per- 
suaded of the “case for the Humanities,” it is obvious 
that something has to be done to present that “case” 
more effectively to the public. That the A. C. L. S. is 
attempting to do; and in doing so is concerned also 
with strengthening and developing the currently func- 
tioning Humanistic Studies in four ways: (1) in the 
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matter of personnel, i.e., recruiting and training per- 
sonnel for carrying on existing programmes of teaching, 
study and research in the Humanities; (2) that of 
implementation, i.e., the endeavour to provide better 
tools for humanistic studies and research; (3) research, 
i.e., in stimulating, scrutinizing, organizing and secur- 
ing support for projects of research; (4) communication, 
i.e., in seeking to promote better communication be- 
tween scholars themselves, and more particularly to pro- 
vide ways whereby the results of research may be made 
available both te the learned world and the general 
public. 

There was considerable discussion of the problem of 
continuing support for the Council, for while it is still 
relatively easy to secure funds for special projects, it is 
becoming more and more difficult to get funds for the 
general administrative programme of such a body. Yet 
obviously the projects cannot continue to be organized, 
supervised and integrated into a general plan for prog- 
ress in the Humanities, without some such body as the 
Council functioning as the clearing house. In this con- 
nection it was suggested that greater effort be made to 
have the contributing bodies which, like our own Society, 
send Delegates to the Council and participate in its 
work, bring home to the ordinary members of their 
Societies the significance of the A. C. L. S. and the very 
great contributions it has made and can continue to 
make to the interests represented by the Societies. 


Signed: ARTHUR JEFFERY 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by O. R. Sellers, 
as follows: 


Important work in the field and growing interest in 
America has marked the last year for the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. There are now seventy- 
nine institutional members of the corporation, four more 
than last year’s all time high. Several other institutions 
are in the process of applying for membership. 

Dr. Francis R. Steele, who was the 1951-52 annual 
professor of the Baghdad School and was engaged in 
the excavation at Nippur, returned by air in time to 
report on the remarkable finds of inscriptions and arti- 
facts at the final session of the Society in Boston last 
year. During the present season the field activities of 
the School have been at an ebb. Plans for an excavation 
could not be realized and Dr. Alexander Heidel, who had 
gone out as annual professor for 1952-53, returned after 
the demonstrations in Baghdad, on the advice of the 
American diplomatic service, shortly after starting his 
work in the Iraq Museum. It is expected, however, that 
the School will be active in Iraq during the 1953-54 
season by cooperating with the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in another excavation at Nippur. 
Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen has been appointed annual pro- 
fessor and it is anticipated that a fellow will be ap- 
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pointed to accompany him. Professor Albrecht Goetze 
continues to be director of the School. 

The Jerusalem School has enjoyed a year of accom- 
plishment. Last spring, after the closing of the season 
at ancient Jericho, the director, Dr. William L. Reed, 
participated in the joint exploration of the Qumran 
Caves by the Ecole Biblique, the Palestinian Archaeo- 
logical Museum, and the American School. This expedi- 
tion was remarkably successful in finding many manu- 
script fragments similar to the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Dr. Reed found two sheets of copper about 2.40 meters 
long inscribed on the inside with Hebrew characters. 
All interested in Near Eastern studies are waiting ex- 
pectantly for the unrolling of this copper. In April and 
May the School conducted the second season of excava- 
tion at Dhiban with Dr. Reed as director. Remains of 
occupation from the Iron Age to Byzantine times were 
uncovered. 

On the departure of Dr. Reed in July, Dr. A. D. 
Tushingham, who had been annual professor, became the 
director. During the present season Mr. H. Neil Rich- 
ardson is a fellow and Father Robert North an honorary 
fellow. Mr. Gus Van Beek was a fellow until the Christ- 
mas holidays and Mr. James Warren has been a fellow 
since the first of the year. There has been present also 
a fluctuating body of students, generally about half a 
dozen. 

During the summer Imran, the School’s driver, re- 
ported that some ossuaries had been uncovered in making 
an addition to his home. These were properly removed 
and taken to the Palestinian Archaeological Museum. 
The school year began with a fifteen day field trip through 
eastern Jordan, Syria, and part of Turkey. Dr. Heidel, 
on his way to Baghdad, accompanied the group. Then 
there was a season of five weeks at Dhiban, producing 
more information about the old Moabite capital. In view 
of expected further work at this site the School is erect- 
ing a modest building as an expedition house. 

The principal activity at present is the excavation at 
old Jericho, the second joint enterprise with the British 
School of Archaeology. Again Miss Kathleen Kenyon is 
director and Dr. Tushingham is second in command. 
They have found a remarkable series of city walls, par- 
ticularly, neolithic, Early Bronze, and Middle Bronze, 
but as yet no trace of the Late Bronze wall which suc- 
cumbed to the blasts of Joshua’s trumpets. There are also 
Iron Age houses and tombs. Of great interest is a num- 
ber of tomb chambers at the feet of shafts. One chamber 
of the Middle Bronze period was comparatively elaborate 
and had not been rifled. It had a goodly amount of 
mortuary equipment, including wooden bowls and a joint 
of well dried meat. 

The School is happy in its close relations with the 
Jordan Department of Antiquities, the Palestinian 
Archaeological Museum, and the Ecole Biblique at this 
time when there have been discoveries of a large amount 
of new manuscript material in the cliffs west of the 
Dead Sea. This material is reported to be far more 


extensive and important than the scrolls found in 1947. 

For the season 1953-54 Professor A. H. Detweiler will 
be director, Professor James Muilenberg resident direc- 
tor, Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., annual professor, and Mr. 
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Oleg Graber fellow. The School also will be represented 
in Israel by a fellow, Dr. Helene J. Kantor, who will 
work with the Department of Antiquities there. 

At the December open meeting of the Schools in New 
York there were two highly interesting illustrated re- 
ports: Professor Reed gave an account of the activities 
during his directorship and President Nelson Glueck 
told of his recent exploratory trip through Israel. One 
feature was his discovery of extensive Nabatean material 
in the Negeb. The alumni luncheon was well attended 
and enjoyable. 

In publication the Schools have continued active, in 
face of the advanced costs of printing. The Bulletin, 
under the editorship of W. F. Albright, continues to be 
indispensable for anyone attempting to keep up with 
developments in the Near Eastern field. As Supple- 
mentary Studies, No. 13/14, in November there appeared 
Solomon A. Birnbaum’s monograph, The Qumran (Dead 
Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography. Now in press is Sup- 
plementary Studies, Nos. 15/16, A Roman-Byzantine 
Burial Cave in Northern Palestine by your representa- 
tive and D. C. Baramki. The Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies, edited by Albrecht Goetze, Thorkild Jacobsen, 
and Abraham Sachs, is complete through Volume VI 
and has issued as a separate monograph H. G. Giiter- 
bock’s The Song of Ullikummi, an important addition 
to Hittite lliterature. The Biblical Archaeologist, edited 
by G. Ernest Wright and Frank M. Cross, Jr., continues 
to present in popular form the current archaeological 
developments as related to the Bible. In the September 
number was Emil G. Kraeling’s first detailed account of 
the Elephantine papyri in the Brooklyn Museum. 

The Schools are fortunate in having as president Carl 
H. Kraeling, who is also director of the Oriental Insti- 
tute. At present he is on a trip in the Middle East. 
His communications and the Newsletters of Dr. Tush- 
ingham have been informative and fascinating. It is evi- 
dent that the Schools are in healthy condition and have 
entered a new important period of productivity in ori- 
ental research. 


Signed: O. R. SELLERS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


On behalf of the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee the Secretary presented the report of 
the Committee as follows: 


For President: Serge Elisséeff 

For Vice-President: Raymond A. Bowman 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: James B. Pritchard 

For Associate Editors: John De Francis and Henry M. 
Hoenigswald 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1956), Harry M. Orlinsky 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: David 
N. Freedman 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1955), Denzel Carr, Sidney Glazer, and 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls 
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It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

President Jeffery appointed N. J. Hein and 
R. L. Walker to serve as auditors to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1953. 
President Jeffery appointed L. C. Goodrich, H. S. 
Gehman, and H. I. Poleman to serve as a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The following communications were presented: 


S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Sumerian Historiography 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: The South 
Arabian Program of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man 

P. Forchheimer, New York: Reconstructions of Pre- 
history by Means of Analysis of Certain Personal Pronoun 
Patterns (Applied to Oriental Languages) 


At 12:45 p.m. the members of the Society and 
its invited guests were transported to the campus 
of The Catholic University of America where a 
complimentary luncheon was served. 

Following the luncheon an address of welcome 
was delivered by Right Reverend Monsignor 
Jerome D. Hannan, Vice-Rector of The Catholic 
University of America. 


The second session was held at 2:30 p.m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

The Near East section met in McMahon Hall 
Auditorium of The Catholic University of America 
with A. Jeffery presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented: 


R. T. O'Callaghan, Fordham University: Karatepe 
after Seven Years (illustrated) 

D. I. Macht, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore: An Experi- 
mental Appreciation of Leviticus XI and Deuteronomy 
XIV (illustrated ) 

S. H. Horn, Seventh Day Adventist Theological Semi- 
nary: Xerxes’ Death and the Speed of the Persian 
Courier Service 

A. I. Katsh, New York University: Gabriel in Jewish 
and Moslem Traditions 

H. S. Gehman, Princeton Seminary and Princeton 
University: The Translation of Hebrew Words for 
“Holy” and “Holiness” in the Septuagint 

M. Dahood, Weston College: The Divine Name ’£lé in 
the Psalms 

H. M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion: The St. 
Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica*, and the 
Masoretic Text 
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The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


E. Reifler, University of Washington: Ezekiel’s Gate 
and the Solomonic Gate of Megiddo 


The Middle East section met in Shahan Hall 
of The Catholic University of America with E. 
Adelaide Hahn presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented: 


E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Light from Hittite 
on Sanskrit Mood Usage 

H. Penzl, University of Michigan and Georgetown 
University: The Pashto (Afghan) Alphabet and the 
Dialects of Pashto 

K. F. Leidecker, University of Virginia: Concepts by 
Intuition and the Nature of Sanskrit Philosophical 
Terminology 

D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University: Bhiaskara’s 
Theory of parindma 


The Far East section met in Shahan Hall of 
The Catholic University of America with A. W. 
Hummel presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


S. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
The Origin and Meaning of the “Lions and Grapes” 
Pattern on the T‘ang Mirrors (illustrated) 

J. A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art: Tentative Identifi- 
cation of Certain Early Persian Collectors of Chinese 
Porcelain 

L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University: The Buddhist 
Sitras Printed in 956 and 975 a.p. by the King of Wu 
and Yiieh 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Four More 
Interpolated Commentaries in the Chinese “Book of 
Poetry ” 

B. Szezesniak, University of Notre Dame: Chinese 
Geographical Sources for the Description of China in 
Seventeenth Century European Literature 

S. Sarkisyanz, Bishop College: Russian Attitudes to 
Asia in Nineteenth Century Russian Thought 

H. P. Stern, Freer Gallery of Art: Hokusai’s Hya- 
kunin-isshu Ubaga Etoki or Poems or a Hundred Poets 
Explained by a Wet Nurse 


The third session was held at 8:00 p. mM. of the 
same day in Coolidge Auditorium of the Library 
of Congress with A. W. Hummel presiding. An 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. Verner 
W. Clapp, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian of 
Congress. 

A communication was presented by E. A. Speiser, 
University of Pennsylvania: The Cultural Back- 
ground of Social Dynamics in the Near East. 

Following the session the members and their in- 
vited guests were received in the Whittall Pavilion 


of the Library of Congress by the Administration 
of the Library of Congress, the Middle East Insti- 
tute, and the Oriental Club of Washington. 


The fourth session was held at 10:00 A.oM., 
April 9, in the Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington 
with L. C. Goodrich presiding. The session was 
devoted to the general topic “The Effects of the 
Post-war Rise of Nationalism in Asia on the 
Framework of Asian Cultures and Societies.” 
Papers dealing with this subject were presented 
by invited speakers as follows: T. C. Young, 
Princeton University; R. Lambert, University of 
Pennsylvania; H. J. Poleman, Library of Con- 
gress; A. W. Hummel, Library of Congress. 

The papers were then discussed by invited guests 
as follows: Dr. Harry N. Howard, Department of 
State; Dr. Cora DuBois, Institute of International 
Education; Dr. Kenneth P. Landon, Department 
of State. 


The fifth session was held at 2:15 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was divided into three sec- 
tions meeting simultaneously in separate rooms in 
the Hotel Washington. 

At the first Near East section W. F. Albright 
presided and the following communications were 
presented : 


E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: Comments 
on Recent Studies in Akkadian Grammar 

A. Goetze, Yale University: The “ Causative ” of the 
Akkadian Verb 

A. L. Oppenheim, University of Chicago: Sumerian: 
INIM. GAR, Akk. egirri = Greek: kledon 

E. B. Smick, Shelton College: A New Building In- 
scription of Nebuchadrezzar II 

W. M. Austin, Johns Hopkins University: The Lin- 
guistic Affinities of Hurrian and Urartian 


At the second Near East section J. B. Pritchard 
presided and the following communications were 
presented : 


M. H. Pope, Yale University: Nouns as Apodoses of 
Temporal Sentences in Ugaritic 

E. Mainz, New York Public Library: An Arabic Ver- 
sion of the “ Midrash on Plene and Defective ” (Hebrew 
MS Palatinus 44 of the Vatican) 

W. Leslau, Brandeis University: The Position of 
Gafat in Ethiopic Reexamined 

G. D. Young, Shelton College: The Linguistic Area 
of the Yiphil-Causative 

J. C. Greenfield, New Haven: Early Comparative 
Semitic Lexicography 
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The following communications were presented 
by title only: 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: The Historic Impli- 
cations of Section 70 of the Great Bisutun Inscription 
and the Corresponding Elamite Inscription, “ Bisutun L.” 

J. J. Obermann, Yale University: Nu’main III and 
Bistam b. Qais Allied in a Poem Attributed to ’Amir b. 
at-Tufail 


At the Middle East section E. Adelaide Hahn 
presided and the following communications were 
presented : 

G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: The Origins 
of the Turfanian (Tocharian A) Imperfect 

G. T. Artola, Loyola College: The Title “ Tantra- 
khyayika ” 

K. F. Leidecker, University of Virginia: The Chal- 
lenge of Asian Aspirations 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


R. N. Frye, Harvard University: Parthian Inscrip- 
tions in Iran and Afghanistan 


At 7:00 p.m. of the same day the members 
and their invited guests met in the Washington 
Room of the Hotel Washington for the annual 
subscription dinner. 

Following the dinner A. Jeffery delivered his 
presidential address. This was followed by an illus- 
trated lecture by H. P. Stern, of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, on The Exhibition of Japanese Painting 
and Sculpture Currently Touring the United 
States. 


The sixth session was held at 9:30 a. m., April 
10, in the Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington with 
A. Jeffery presiding. The report of the Committee 
on Resolutions was presented by H. I. Poleman as 
follows : 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society, meeting 
at Washington, D. C., on April 8-10, 1953, records its 
gratitude to the various institutions which have made 
our one hundred and sixty-third meeting enjoyable and 
profitable: The Catholic University of America, the 
Library of Congress, the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library of Harvard University, the Textile Museum, 
the Middle East Institute, and the Oriental Club of 
Washington. 

We wish to record also our thanks to the local com- 
mittee of the Society which made the many arrangements 
for our comfort and entertainment; specifically to Miss 
Ardelia Hall, Dr. Rhea Blue, Dr. H. I. Poleman, Dr. 
H. J. Liebesny, and the chairman, Father P. W. Skehan. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to the Greater 


National Capital Committee of the Convention and 
Tourist Bureau of Washington which took care of all 
matters of registration for our meeting in this city. 


Signed: Messrs. GEHMAN, POLEMAN, 
and GoopRIcH, Chairman 


J. H. Cox proposed that a memorial resolution 
should be adopted concerning the late Michael 
Rostovtzeff. It was voted to request the President 
to apppoint a committee of three to consult with 
the Editor on such a memorial resolution. 

KE. Adelaide Hahn moved the adoption of the 
following: 


Resolved; that the Executive Committee be requested 
to consider continuing on the roll members who are dis- 
tinguished and have been active for many years in the 
Society but who in later years find it impossible to con- 
tinue their dues payments in spite of their continued 
interest. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 
President A. Jeffery appointed the following 
committees : 


Honorary Membership: H. I. Poleman, Chairman, 
H. G. Creel, and G. C. Miles 

Program and Local Arrangements for the next meet- 
ing: H. M. Orlinsky, Chairman, H. L. Ginsberg, E. 
Adelaide Hahn, I. Mendelsohn, O. Shimizu, W. K. 
Simpson, and A. H. Yarrow [W. K. Simpson later re- 
signed and L. Bull and Florence E. Day were appointed] 


At this point the presiding officer called upon 
E. Adelaide Hahn to take the chair and the fol- 
lowing communications were presented: 


G. Salinger, New York: A Mirror for Princes in Qadi 
an-Nu’man’s “ Da’a’imu ’1-Islim ” 

L. Sternbach, United Nations: Legal Rules in the 
Story of the Young Wife and the Old Husband (Hito- 
padesa, Paficatantra, Kathasaritsigara, Brhatkatha- 
maiijari) 

N. C. Bodman, Department of State: Field Notes on 
Limbu, a Nepalese Language 

B. P. Lozinski, New Haven: The Original Homeland 
of the Parthians 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Mechanical 
Translation 

M. Perlmann, New York: Ibn-Qayyim and the Devil 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 
Ilse Lichtenstadter, The Asia Institute: The Rebel- 


lious Youth and the Two Orphans, Koran Surah 18, 
v. 79 ff. 


The seventh session was held at 2:30 P.M. in 
the Music Room of Dumbarton Oaks Research 
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Library with A. Jeffery presiding. The following 
communications were presented: 


H. G. Fischer, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Architrave Reliefs from Denderah Tombs of the First 
Intermediate Period 

Ann Perkins, Yale University: A Stranger in Egypt 
(illustrated ) 

K. Balkan, Oriental Institute: Short Report about 
Level Observations and Archives at the Merchant Quarter 
of Kiiltepe (illustrated ) 

Edith Porada, Queens College: Problems of Assyrian 
and Phoenician Ivory Carving (illustrated) 


Proceedings of the Society 


G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: The 
Samarra Mint 

Florence E. Day, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Two 
Unpublished Arabic Inscriptions in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (illustrated) 

J. K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: Regional 


Differences in Literary Reputations in Japan 


The following communication was read by title 
only: 


F. R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University: 
Classical Arabic Grammar 


A New 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


NOTE ON THE NAME “ ANTES” 


The following note was received from Professor George 
Vernadsky: Fourteen years ago this JOURNAL published 
my article “On the Origins of the Antae.”* Later I 
developed more fully my views on the subject in my book 
on the early background of Russian history.? In those 
studies I presented the following theses: (1) The Asioi 
mentioned by Strabo and placed by him in Central Asia 
should be identified with the As of South Russia and 
the Northern Caucasus (the latter are mentioned as 
Alani in Byzantine sources. (2) The population referred 
to as Antes (Antae) were closely connected with the As 
(3) The name Antes may be explained, through the 
intermediaryship of the Greek language, as a derivative 
of the name As (following the pattern gigis : gigantes). 

Of these three theses of mine, the first two stand firm. 
The first has been since accepted and philologically con- 
firmed by H. W. Bailey.* My third thesis, however, is, 
as I see it now, hardly tenable and I would like to sub- 
mit here a new interpretation of the origin of the name 
Antes. In my present opinion, the name is of Iranian 
origin and should be explained in the light of Sanskrit 
dnta ‘ end, limit’ and Ossetic anda, ‘ outside.’ From this 
point of view the Antes would be the “outer” (or 
“border ”’) tribes of the Alani—As. It is from the same 
root that the name of a Gothic chieftain, Andag, and 
that of an Alanic king, Addac, should be derived. Andag, 
in the Digor dialect of the Ossetic language, as well as 
the corresponding ddtag in the Iron dialect, means 
‘outer.’* The differentiation between the “inner” and 
“outer” tribes was the result of tribal migrations. A 
number of the “outer tribes” originally controlled by 
the Alani were Slavic, with the result that both Pro- 
copius and Jordanes used the name Antes (Antae) to 
denote a group of the Slavs. 


1JAOS 59 (1939), 56-66. 

2G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1943). 

3H. W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1945, pp. 1-2 (of the reprint). 

*G. Vernadsky, Saeculum, 2 (1951), 359. 


COMMITTEE FOR OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Committee for Old World Archaeology, the forma- 
tion of which was announced in a previous issue, has 
completed its investigation. As a result of its reecommen- 
dations, a permanent organization, the Council for Old 
World Archaeology, has been formed and incorporated. 

The control of the council is vested in charter mem- 
bers, who were nominated by nine organizations, as 
follows: 


Jotham Johnson (Archaeological Institute of America) 

Lauriston Ward (American Anthropological Associa- 
tion ) 

Robert J. Braidwood (American Schools of Oriental 
Research ) 


Irving Rouse (Society for American Archaeology) 


Richard K. Beardsley (Section H, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science) 


Schuyler Cammann (American Oriental Society) 


J. Lawrence Angel (American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists ) 


George C. Miles (American Numismatic Society) 


At a meeting held in Cambridge, Mass., May 23, 1953, 
the following were elected trustees: Lauriston Ward 
(President), Noel Morss (Clerk and Treasurer), J. 
Lawrence Angel, Wendell C. Bennett, Robert J. Braid- 
wood, Schuyler Cammann, Bruce Howe, Jotham Johnson, 
George C. Miles, C. R. Morey, Irving Rouse and Erik 
Sjoqvist. 

A meeting of the trustees was held in New York, May 
23 and 24. It was agreed that the Council should con- 
cern itself with the archaeology of all Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Oceania, for all periods of time, and that its 
major activity should be the publication of information 
in this field, chiefly in the form of annual surveys of 
archaeological news and selected annotated bibliographies. 


Plans for financing are now under way and it is hoped 
that publication can begin some time in 1954. 





